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TARIFFS AND AFTER 


_ As this article is being written the Import Duties Bill runs its 
| fapid course through Parliament. It will reach the Statute Book 
March 1—in principle as introduced and in detail little altered. 
is legislation alters basically our fiscal alignment and marks 
‘ reversal of policy as radical as the adoption of Free Trade some 
r generations back. The final effect on our trade and industry 
itis impossible to foretell. 
To some people this reversal of policy may seem sudden and 
‘inexplicable, but in reality the old order was breached by the 
'festrictions of war-time. Subsequent safeguarding of certain 
| industries accustomed the public mind to view the problem from 
the angle of detail and paved the way for a clearer understanding 
_of our import and export position in relation to international 
_ trade as well as to our internal problems. Since the war, political 
_ preconceptions have played a minor part in fiscal controversy. 
' Argument has been more definitely related to the practical 
workings of trade and industry, to the growing policy of excluding 
foreign goods on the part of European countries, and to the 
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heavily increased charges cast on our production by a very 
generous scale of social services. The new conclusions arrived 
at cut right across political faiths. Probably, too, while we are 
agreed on the excellence of Imperial Preference as a principle, 
there remains some difference of opinion as to the best way 
of making it effective, from our own point of view as well 
as that of the Dominions. Since the war, the attitude and 
demands of the Socialists have introduced new complications 
into our economic machine. They claim a larger share of the 
profits of industry and assert that the prevailing index of division 
is definitely unfair to Labour. The steady infiltration of trades 
union lodges by the Socialist machine has attracted the local 
leaders to political work with new careers of wider promise. 
With this development came the demand for a minimum wage 
coupled with the diminution of the hours of labour and the 
acceptance of trade union speed standards. Strikes became the 
order of the day, and production suffered a disorganisation which 
seriously perturbed our foreign customers and let in our com- 
petitors on lines of export hitherto virtually a monopoly. 

The economic difficulties resulting from Socialist domination 
of the labour side of industry inevitably hastened political thought 
along the line of fiscal change. The export industries were 
obviously the first to react to the pressure. Since competition 
rigidly fixed their oversea prices, wages and other costs soon fell 
within strictly conditioned limits. Realisation of this position, 
always keenly appreciated by employers, came more slowly to 
workmen whose minds were still functioning mainly in a political 
mould, and who were still under the spell of Free Trade and the 
fear of dear food. But the hard economic facts had to be faced. 
How was it possible in an export industry to protect wages and 
leave exposed to the full blast of international competition the 
products of those wages? The Socialists, strong Free Traders, 
by political heredity, quickly saw their danger, and cleverly 
side-stepped. Civil servants, railwaymen and municipal workers 
were, so to speak, carried by the country, and their higher wages 
would not appear to be reflected in the cost of exported goods. 
Sheltered standards were fixed for these services. The Miners’ 
Federation were treading the same path, and, while demanding a 
higher national minimum wage, were frankly willing to advocate 
a compulsory selling price for their product—a policy which 
meant that the nation would always be paying for the economic 
umbrella of the industry. 

The economic results of the war are simple and devastating. 
Extended standards of life, possible only under the cover of 
industrial and currency inflation, were acquired during the reign 
of plenty springing from munitions manufacture, and have never 
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been forgotten. Like a pall over the future hangs our huge debt. 
Our foreign investments are sliding in value with every new 
repudiation, and in future the income from them must be heavily 
diminished. We have to face an industrial future with more 
urgent need than ever to export, and into a world of intensive 
competition and heavy commercial depression. From the com- 
mercial point of view one of the most disastrous results of the 
Versailles Treaty and its successors is the narrow nationalism 
engendered in Europe. This is shown in trade interference, 
exchange restrictions, and prohibitive tariffs, together with an 
intensive export founded on cheap labour. Great Britain, the 
only open dump left, was inevitably cast for the unwilling and 
rather stupid victim of the plots. With the increase of our 
internal difficulties, largely due to the easy post-war spending 
of public money demanded by appetites stimulated by war 
extravagance, the crash finally came in the summer of last year. 
The steady rise in ‘the unemployment figures strongly 
accelerated the speed of the Tariff Reform campaign, which, 
although pressed for some years by the majority of the Conser- 
vative Party, had made little national headway against. sub- 
conscious Cobdenism and the fears of dear food. The Liberal 
Party, already in shreds before the Labour Cabinet broke up 
in July last year, carried little weight in the country. The chief 
concern of the Conservatives was what measure of protection 
they could persuade the country to sanction. Nor did they accept 
the temporary tonic of going off the gold standard as in any way 
acure for disease which they considered needed radical treatment. 
The views of the Conservative Party to-day are, in essence, 
strongly protectionist, and will remain so as long as foreign 
nations maintain their barriers against us. The party would 
have welcomed much higher duties from the outset, but they 
loyally followed their leaders in the compromise which preserved 
the name and the impulse of a National Government. Liberal 
manceuvres in the General Election reflected an obviously worried 
state of mind. Free Trade Liberals joined in the national chorus, 
but some of them were not quite sure of the words of the song, 
and, following their leader’s hint, dropped a bar behind the rest 
of the band. As a natural result their parliamentary party split 
in twain. Both halves, historically, salved their consciences, as 
an excuse for touching economic pitch, by pleading the need of 
the nation. The Budget, they agreed, had to be balanced, and 
imports limited. To-day, with the election straddle safely 
achieved, a re-sorting is again in train. It seems likely that a full 
half of the Liberal Party may, in the end, except the fiscal experi- 
ment ; and the groupings in the House are perhaps an accurate 
reflection of old Liberal feeling in the country. What all three 
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parties frequently forget is the steadily growing mass of electoral 
opinion that has never held any political preconceptions, and 
which probably regards personal party reinsurances, if not with 
contempt, at least with indifference. Such voters, while caring 
nothing for party labels, are nevertheless vitally interested in 
their economic future. They have definitely plumped for the 
great tariff experiment. 

The immediate concern of the nation after the election was 
that the Government should take all possible steps to restore our 
balance of trade, since the year’s trade figures would clearly 
indicate that we were at last eating up capital to meet the balance 
of our external purchases, to the extent—now clearly computed— 
of more than a hundred millions. In aid of this position the 
Abnormal Importations Acts rapidly became law and were at once 
put into force by the necessary orders. The final scale of duties 
was drastic, and recent returns show that something near exclusion 
is now ruling. But this policy is not, and never was, intended to 
be the end, nor indeed any permanent part, in such shape of the 
tariff experiment. It was a temporary expedient, derived to meet 
quickly and forcibly a dangerous position, and to hold the fort 
until a more permanent barrier could be erected to safeguard the 
future. For this reason it attracted the support, as an emergency 
measure, of nearly all the Liberals in the House of Commons, 
Although some provisions of the expedient are incorporated in 
the import duties legislation, final shaping can only be settled in 
the light of experience. 

Frequently, and without undue argument, people find them- 
selves in agreement on a principle, but difficulties crop up directly 
any attempt is made to crystallise the principle into practice. So 
it seems with this tariff problem. Although the Conservative 
Party, together with their National associates, Liberal and 
Labour, have a definite end in view, it is the means which gives 
them trouble. Asa nation we have no experience of the machine- 
work of a systematic tariff. Hasty controversialists, while 
talking glibly about a scientific basis, invariably jib when defini- 
tion is demanded. The truth is, inconvenient as the process may 
be, we are compelled to feel our way somewhat empirically, to 
realise that we shall suffer unexpected repercussions, and frankly 
to be prepared to admit and to profit by our mistakes. What is 
the Experiment ? In short, the preamble of the Bill answers the 
question : to restrict imports, to give powers of retaliation against 
unfair foreign treatment, and to provide extra revenue. The 
machinery of the Bill also provides for the extension of Colonial 
Preference, the details of which will be filled in by agreement and 
further legislation after the Ottawa Conference. Special tariffs 
on certain items levied under existing law are not at present 
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affected, but undoubtedly, for convenience of treatment in the 
future, all duties must in the end become part of a general scheme 
with such rates as may be agreed. The basis of this legislation 
is a flat 10 per cent. ad valorem with a free list. It will be easier 
to consider the free list at once. Wheat and meat, British caught 
fish (about 80 per cent. of the total landed), tea, rubber, and the 
taw materials of the leather and textile industries, certain ores, 
pit props, and newsprint substantially cover the ground. Clearly 
this list has been devised with a definite eye on export production, 
and substantially preserves the free entry of raw materials and 
essential foods. The effect on agriculture will be examined later. 

Criticism is already free both as to inclusions and omissions. 
Partly finished products may easily be the raw materials of other 
processes. Claims for exemption as soon as the real incidence of 
the duties is appreciated are certain, and, in equity, will need 
careful consideration. After six months, therefore, it is provided 
by appropriate machinery that the list may be varied. It has. 
been suggested that power of revision to remove items should also 
be given, but this alteration will, for rules of procedure reasons, 
be carried out by the Finance Act. Much discussion has been 
directed to drawbacks and free ports with the natural view of 
protecting our entrepét trade. Free ports in this country, having 
in view the scattered areas of our docks, are, from a practical and 
customs point of view, very difficult to contemplate ; and, more- 
over, since the initial duty is to be only 10 per cent. on the 
materials as landed, the reflection in the final price is bound to be 
small. Existing bonding arrangements for re-export are un- 
altered, and therefore it is unlikely that our entrepdt trade will 
suffer. The fear that we shall lose entrepét trade to foreign ports 
because of these small duties has little substance. We were 
already losing trade in free-entry days, but the reason was the 
lower labour and general charges of the foreign ports, and such 
factors will still remain effective. The full-blooded Protectionist, 
of course, seeks far higher duties, since to him 10 per cent. is 
simply a crumb. But in all fairness it must be realised that this 
legislation was never intended to introduce full Protection as an 
exclusive principle, but to make an initial experiment, capable, 
if need be, of expansion in many directions, as and when the need 
is proved and the machinery, through experience, can be properly 
operated. 

Extension and alteration—and it is essential to remember 
this—remain in the hands of the Government of the day operating 
on the advice of an ‘ Import Duties Advisory Committee.’ This 
Committee will report its findings to the Treasury, and the 
Treasury, no doubt after discussion with the appropriate Govern- 
ment departments, will finally report to the Cabinet, which will, 
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if it agrees, cause the necessary Orders to be issued. The altered 
duty will then be absorbed into a general list. To this procedure 
there is one important and very practical exception. The Board 
of Trade may, with the concurrence of the Treasury, where there 
is any foreign discrimination against the United Kingdom, our 
Colonies or Protectorates, at once impose supplementary and 
therefore retaliatory duties. Obviously the general machinery 
of the Act would, for such an emergency, be too dilatory. The 
big stick, if it is to be used at all, must come down quick and 
hard. Orders made by the Treasury or the Board of Trade under 
the new legislation, although taking effect as indicated, must 
be laid before the House of Commons, and need approval by 
Resolution within twenty-eight parliamentary sitting days. 
Publicity is therefore definitely assured. The development of 
the experiment obviously must radiate from the Advisory 
Committee. This authority is definitely intended to be an 
effective and impartial sieve of all that is cast into its meshes. 
At first sight the work indicated seems overwhelming. The 
queue of callers will certainly be long. May it also be patient! 
We can assume that the personnel of the Committee will be of the 
best, and that every Government department will place records 
and advice freely at its disposal. Clearly a new department is 
indicated to arrange and to sort material, to demand and to 
sift evidence, to interview and to inquire, and, out of all the hurly- 
burly, to develop the necessary technique for an impartial 
examination of every application. Our Civil Service, when 
properly aided by the requisite technical advice, is thoroughly 
efficient at such work; and, happily for us, its traditions and 
practice in touch with commercial and industrial problems have 
never morally been in question. 

During the debates it was said on behalf of the Government 
that it was no part of their duty to give the Committee instruc- 
tions. ‘ Here,’ they say, ‘is the Act. Get to work and advise 
us.’ One can scarcely believe that this can be taken exactly 
as it reads. The Board of Trade have an immense mass of 
valuable trade material, much of which is available to prove or 
disprove concrete cases. The numerous industrial associations 
and groups have reached a high standard of organisation, latterly 
almost exclusively directed to tariff claims ; and the experience 
gained under the applications for safeguarding must carry a 
technique which can be very quickly applied. Moreover, the 
work done by the Conservative Research Department, though 
never administratively official, has resulted in very valuable 
records ; and, what is more to the point, in concrete conclusions 
not exclusively related to any particular interest. Since the 
Treasury, which really means the Cabinet, will be the final 
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arbiter after the Committee has made its recommendations, it does 
seem that some fairly definite indication should be given to the 
Committee by the Cabinet, or by a special committee of the 
Cabinet, as to the relative order in which their major problems 
should be attacked ; and, in truth, what indeed are to be regarded 
asmajor problems. Such suggestions could no more be considered 
as dictation than the giving of priority in a judge’s list to cases 
which for the public convenience needed speedy decision, Surely, 
too, the present position of the iron and steel trade, and what it 
claims, is among the first of these major problems. This principle, 
indeed, seems to have been admitted in regard to shipbuilding 
yards, which are to be registered, and all goods and material 
needed for both construction and repair will be free of duty. 
There is much of their heavy load which the Committee can, 
and undoubtedly will, delegate to their technical staff. The Act 
clearly contemplates that the factors to be taken into considera- 
tion on the granting or variation of any duties will be conditioned 
by the ability of the home producers to develop and extend a real 
industry in substitution for the foreign products they aim at 
supplanting, and also by the consideration whether the demand 
is likely to be substantial. There is full power to review, and if 
necessary to recall. The Board of Trade is given very wide 
powers of inquiry into the condition and progress of manufacturing 
industries, with a view, no doubt, to examining relative efficiency 
both in production and management, and in the margin of profits, 
but, rightly, with strict rules against individual disclosure. The 
object is rather one of inquiry for massing information concerning 
the industry as a whole. 

Some eager Protectionists claim that these inquiries are 
unnecessary inquisitions, and that the Government should at once 
have proceeded to pick out the basic industries and allot them 
priority of consideration. To them the general 10 per cent. 
ad valorem dviy smacks simply of revenue-getting, with petty 
repercussions affording protection as a side-line. In one sense 
this may be true, but it is at least doubtful whether this House 
of Commons would have voted high Protection as an initial 
change. Effective opposition to the general tariff scheme is 
negligible, and, in spite of some personal troubles the Cabinet, 
in the eyes of the electorate, still remains National. Nevertheless, 
as some of the dyed-in-the-wool Free Traders clearly see, Protec- 
tion—whether low or high is immaterial—has at last been adopted 
as a permanent British policy. Nor for the purpose of the change 
are we concerned with its existing incidence. It has definitely 
replaced Free Trade. Machinery which can be made completely 
effective is now in being to run duties, if found advisable, as high 
up the scale as the House of Commons will allow. Moreover, we 
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have accepted the challenge of the tariff countries, and clearly 
intend that the fight shall be, not on the existing disparity, but 
on a new basis which takes definite note of our industrial position 
as a whole. Argument, persuasion, and example have all failed, 
Was there really any other remedy than the forthright one ? 
What has stood in the way of many a Free Trader (and even 
of neutrals) considering Protection favourably was the fear of 
stabilising inefficiency and possibly of giving corruption a free 
hand. Probably they knew something of American tariff habits 
or had watched French methods. ‘Be efficient first,’ it was 
argued, ‘ and then, having done all you can, if Fate is still against 
you, ask for your tariff.’ ‘ Give us the tariff first,’ was the reply, 
“and then, being fairly safeguarded, we can organise and justify 
ourselves.’ The Government has chosen the mean by giving a 
measure of protection as a stimulus to efficiency. But should the 
tonic prove useless, and further treatment be called for, why— 
then the tariff doctor is handy. What ultimate principle may in 
future be established to justify increased protection for manu- 
factured goods is not yet disclosed. Possibly, following the 
French example to some extent, it will be based on the measure 
of labour expended on the finished product. This view at least 
is logical and understandable. Dumping, in the modern accepted 
sense of the word, is not curable by Protection—it must be cut 
out by exclusion; and in any event it is usually due to some 
temporary productive inflation seeking a market at any price 
to minimise losses. There seems little danger that tariffs, as 
interpreted by our mentality, should lead in Great Britain to 
political or financial corruption. The checks provided by the 
Advisory Committee with the information extractable by the 
Board of Trade, and the ultimate debates in Parliament, together 
with the ready reaction of the consumer to high prices, seem 
sufficient to prevent any appreciable measure of lobbying. There 
is also the useful correction of internal competition. From the 
financial point of view, security of tenure behind a tariff wall will 
certainly assist in attracting capital, but at present, since the 
tariff is general, no industry in that respect will be at a disadvan- 
tage. Had the Protection been very high, sudden amalgamations 
and so-called rationalisation might have enabled the promoting 
section of finance to snatch by flamboyant publicity more than 
a fair share of commission. As it is, proof of trade competence 
through the medium of tariff applications may well help to raise 
the general level of productive efficiency, and so attract the new 
capital needed. Tariffs may indirectly beget new production in 
little-known corners. Many British manufacturers could now 
make goods over which foreign patentees hold a tight hand. The 
foreigners prefer to face diminished export rather than sell a 
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trade rival overseas the right to manufacture on royalty. To-day 
many such patentees have to face a 10 per cent. tariff as well as 
the depreciation of sterling since its lapse from gold; and what 
little margin they had is gone. Second thoughts will surely point 
out that the only profit left is to sell a licence to manufacture in 
the territory they can no longer hope to cover. While it would 
scarcely pay them to risk a plant over here, royalties would still 
give a return, and the licence bring profit to a British producer 
and relief generally to unemployment. 

Agriculture is little affected by the new legislation. There has 
been some outcry as to the increased prices inevitable for maize 
and some oil seeds. As to the maize, the Dominions send us a 
fair proportion and may look for a quota. What more is needed 
comes from the Argentine, and will prove a useful counter in 
future tariff bargaining. The origin of oil seeds prevents much 
of their taxation, Farmers are very disappointed that wheat, 
meat, and pig products suffer no duties. For the first they are 
to have a quota in form not yet settled, and for meat there should 
be some satisfaction in the knowledge that all types of preserved 
meat, fruit and vegetables, eggs, poultry, and milk will pay the 
dues. It is difficult to believe that even this Parliament (which 
is keenly anxious that farming prosperity should return), or 
indeed any other, will consent to high Protection on essential 
food products. Opinion has hardened definitely that farmers 
ought to combine for marketing purposes. They can if they will ; 
and if they do, Parliament is much more likely to listen to their 
claims. The ladder between farmer and consumer has too many 
rungs ; and it is mainly the unnecessary commissions extracted 
by each rung that make the disparity between the prices of 
producer and consumer so great. Every other important 
industry is taking to co-operation and joint-selling of some type, 
but farming still remains obstinately individual in its marketing. 
The farmer is doing himself infinite harm in deliberately handing 
over to others profits which well might make all the difference 
between his solvency and bankruptcy. 

The Imperial side of the Tariff Problem necessarily waits on 
the Ottawa Conference, and the legislation now passed leaves the 
door wide open for all necessary accommodation. The keenest 
enthusiast will be wise not to build on his hopes the expectation 
of immediate and complete realisation of the ideal. Our 
Dominions are trade units with a very keen appreciation of their 
own economic needs. The political tie to-day depends on 
sentiment, which, strong as it may be, cannot override long-settled 
economic lines of development. Every effort will be made on our 
side to reach an agreement that will seek to strengthen the set of 
trade between the centre and ends of the Empire and also mutually 
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between the units of the Empire. The growth of white popula- 
tion in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand is very slow. - South 
Africa and India have racial and other problems which keep them 
in a different economic category. Several generations will go by 
before unpeopled spaces fill up sufficiently to give Great Britain 
the increased export market she now needs so badly ; and even 
then the growth of local manufactures and the sheltering these 
will claim—a process the Dominions keenly desire—cannot 
possibly be disregarded. The Crown Colonies and other Depen- 
dencies are on a different basis. Having due regard to their 
export needs, there is every reason why with them we should 
claim the strongest interdependent preferences. Politically they 
are under our control and economically they are dependent on 
capital from London. 

It seems clear that the duties already imposed will bring in a 
considerable sum to the national Exchequer. Whether the price 

_ of the protected products will thereby be raised to the consumer 
is always a matter of acute controversy among tariff disputants. 
All economists are agreed that there must be a general rise in 
world price levels before long, particularly as restriction on 
production is now making an appreciable inroad on existing 
stocks. In this rise it is scarcely possible that an initial ro per 
cent. duty can be more than a minute factor in determining the 
final price. What the nation looks for primarily is relief from 
unemployment ; and if this be sensibly and steadily achieved by 
the incidence of tariffs, then the electorate will vote the beginnings 
of the experiment a success. 

No tariff legislation can of itself cure our present economic 
situation. Our first need is to continue putting our own house 
in order. Much of the dead wood in industry has already been 
cleared away, but quite a lot still cumbers the ground. Mass 
combination into huge units, especially having in view our 
national character and individual qualities, offers no certainty of 
success. Indeed, in many instances it has definitely failed, 
either through financial inflation and mismanagement, or because 
the modern hustler will not appreciate that efficient control is 
really in the end conditioned by what one brain can personally 
manage. It is perhaps otherwise with services of a public utility 
nature such as transport, coal and electric power production. 
While electricity has been put under the control of a public board 
free from political interference, transport and coal, which alone 
may add such costs to our productive industries as to drive them 
out of international trade, are in complete chaos. Sniped and 
supplanted in every direction by road vehicles, railway manage- 
ment, so far as rates are concerned, has practically thrown up 
its hands. The demand of the managers to arrange future rates 
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on the basis of their existing costs will never be allowed. Search- 
ing inquiry into all the costs of transport and the ancillary trades 
it has invaded is long overdue. It must be, in the end, that a 
new basis of transport, both by road and rail, will be arranged ; 
and that the costs of transport alone will be the deciding factor 
in fixing transport dues. The manufacture of rolling-stock ought 
to go back to industry. Such a change would appreciably reduce 
the costs of the railways and help industry both by widening its 
production and reducing its carriage charges. The coal problem 
is more difficult, but should not, under a National Government, 
be incapable of solution. Coal is far too basic an industry to 
throw to the dogs of unlimited and intensive competition. The 
men employed in it and those who use its products have a right 
to be considered. The general tariff does not help them. Even 
should Protection give us all the advantages claimed by its most 
ardent advocates, transport and coal, left in their present hopeless 
backwaters, would, like the Old Man of the Sea, grip the neck of 
industry and drag back every advance. Finally we must face 
the unpleasant fact that the depression of trade is world-wide. 
Why and how the commercial and industrial world got so com- 
pletely out of gear we can leave to history. It is the task of the 
moderns to mend the machine. The Versailles statesmen well 
and truly laid the foundations of great trouble: their successors 
have to find a way out of the mess. Perhaps the spate of words 
which has for so long deluged Geneva and wearied the whole 
world may at last have some tangible economic result. 

To-day we are armed in a good cause. If necessary, we can 
use our weapons and use them effectively. Our neighbours know 
this and are at last awakening to realities. A new Europe, self- 
contained as to each nation in essentials, and for the rest producing 
what the people and the country are best adapted for by natural 
resources, climate and position, would do much to restore world 
prosperity. Great Britain’s practical experiment may well result 
in such a basis for the future. We face the world of international 
competition in a position and with resources very different to 
those we possessed before the war. Our trade monopoly is gone. 
In the new struggle for trade the leading nations are without 
undue advantage over one another. The first commercial and 
industrial nation of the future will be the one which sets its 
house in order now, ready to jump off the mark the moment the 
race begins. We need not be beaten. 

GEOFFREY ELLIs. 
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WANTED—A FOREIGN POLICY 


THE year 1932 seems likely to go down in history as a crucial 
year, in which all the conflicting post-war tendencies reached their 
climax and in which the nations were given a comprehensive 
opportunity to deal with the multifarious political, economic, and 
legal problems which had cumbered the international terrain ever 
since the Peace. Unhappily, owing to the culmination of these 
international problems into a world crisis, every Western State 
is far more narrowly preoccupied with its own economy, its de- 
fences, and its ‘ sovereignty,’ so that the future historian will either 
chronicle a triumphant sectionalism or a momentous revolution 
in international relations, according as Western nations either 
abjure or embrace this final opportunity. The world issues which 
are now in the balance are not only of profound significance to 
Britain and the British Commonwealth ; they are also susceptible 
of being decisively influenced by the British people and their 
representatives as a result of the force of post-war circumstances, 
Britain has a position of almost unique importance and responsi- 
bility at the present moment—not as a result of the conduct of 
some continuous, far-sighted foreign policy, but by reason of the 
trend towards a climax of many external factors. To appreciate 
this, we must return to the end of the war. 

In the international jockeying for advantages at the Peace 
Conferences lie the clues to the present European impasse. They 
were obscured then by the nearness of emotions and events; 
but now they stare us in the face. There were five great Powers, 
each by its attitude to the others and to the future of Europe 
holding in its hands a potent contribution to our present troubles. 
First, the United States, nervous of idealism over a continent 
composed of warring elements and suspicious of future entangle- 
ments in such a congeries, renounced a League of Nations which 
seemed mere nationalism run riot on an international scale, and 
retired behind higher tariffs and stronger defences. Secondly, 
France, victoriously eager for future inviolability after being 
shattered for the second time in fifty years, strove for a League 
to enforce her new-found integrity, and for an Anglo-American 
guarantee of ‘ security’ while the Peace going was good. The 
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Treaty of Versailles, and the League Covenant which was an 
part of it, were conceived by France, not only as the 

best substitute she could obtain for the Rhine frontier, but also 
as guaranteeing her the land domination of the Continent, and 
therewith the maintenance of a compulsorily disarmed, per- 
manently shrunken, and economically distorted Central Europe. 
Italy, in the third place, the southern neighbour of France, saw 
herself as a pawn between French aspiration and Germ:n 
respiration, and, embittered by the French success at Versailles 
in circumscribing Italian ambitions, she turned once more 
toward Central Europe to ‘redress the balance.’ Fourthly, 
Germany and her associates, victims of internal dissolution as 
well as of external defeat, sought charitable guarantees that at 
least economic stability should be accorded them for the future 
welfare of their new republican citizens. Their armies and navies 
of imperial days were gone with the empires and emperors; so 
had their claims to ‘ places in the sun’ and vast tracts of their 
own territories. They could only seek from the League (which, 
naturally enough, seemed to them like the Holy Alliance which 
followed Waterloo, ‘a trade union of victors to repress the 
vanquished ’) some guarantee of continuous peace, in which they 
might slowly regain plenty for their peoples. Despite the enforced 
penance of Reparations and the compulsory ‘ confessional’ of 
war-guilt, they shouldered the burdens of both, relying on the 
Rathenau-Stresemann policy of ‘ fulfilment ’ and on the prospect 
of foreign loans, though they disputed the foundations of both in 
justice. Lastly, Britain, in unparalleled economic chaos and 
with her pre-war economic supremacy bartered for a colossal 
debt to America, was heartily sick of the whole European débdcle, 
at which she had, it seemed against her better judgment, been 
forced to assist. Her European debts, as a set-off to her American 
obligations, turned out bad ; her markets vanished ; her money, 
devaluated in war, was revaluated at enormous cost in peace ; 
and her future economic prospects were overshadowed by the 
swift American leap to commercial supremacy, as well as by the 
illogicality of reparations forcing the exports of her chief Euro- 
pean competitor by means of American, French, and British loans. 
At the outset, France was disappointed, for the Anglo- 
American guarantee fell through; so she bent her efforts to 
turning the League into an agency not only for securing her 
eastern frontiers, but also for furthering the foreign policy 
conceived and conducted with such admirable continuity. of 
purpose by the Quai d’Orsay. Outside the League ambit France 
entered into a regular system of pre-war alliances, based on the 
darling of all foreign offices—the Balance of Power. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia ; these States, entirely 
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‘created’ or else greatly enlarged by the Peace treaties, owed 
either their existence or their accessions of territory to French 
influence during the war, and to the French ‘lobbying’ at 
Versailles. Thus, after 1919, they all came within the French 
political, and in time financial, purview. Their new-borm 
nationalism ran parallel with their French orientation; and 
so their own aspirations for unimpaired existence coincided 
with the French aspirations for unimpaired Treaty conditions, 
Moreover, their economic and political security contributed 
to that of France vis-d-vis both the Communist octopus and 
the revanche menaces of Germany and her associates ; and it 
was only to be expected that such identity of interests should 
weld France, Poland, and the Little Entente into a European 
bloc whose aim comprised both defence of French frontiers and 
the cementing of the other elements in the bloc upon Europe, until 
either the last trump, or—unhappy necessity !|—the drums ofa 
new war, to ‘ secure ’ the fruits of the last, should sound ! 

It is a truism to say that the extra-League Realpolitik pursued 
by France was, and is, the logical outcome of fear. The French 
people are, paradoxically, more insular than any other in Europe— 
far more so than the ‘insular British.’ They are a nation of 
pacifically minded provincials at heart, cherishing their ‘ little 
platoon’ spirit, and extending this, on the national plane, toa 
patriotism which only seeks strength as a defence of Peace—that 
peace which alone guarantees them the possibilities of self- 
determination in which, as a nation and as individuals, they 
exult. No one who reflects upon the fact that France has twice 
been invaded in the lifetime of many of her citizens can fail to 
comprehend the degree of fear to which the French attained after 
the last war; none can, at the same time, fail to see therein the 
explanation of their show of force. France did not fear a restora- 
tion of the Habsburgs in Central Europe—for one thing, the 
Little Entente for its own reasons would see to that—so much as 
the recrudescence of the German Drang nach Osten in the guise of 
an Austro-German Anschluss, or of a Zollverein which would 
prove the prelude to another and larger German Confederation 
than that of last century. But chief among her fears was the 
perennial nightmare of a ruptured eastern frontier ; and this 
might come by the repercussion of any European local oa 
the Polish corridor, the Balkans, Italian aims, anything. 
appointed of the kind of League which Clemenceau had Pes 
envisaged, France therefore pursued a twofold path : (a) internal 
direction of the existing League to secure French aims, and 
(5) external ‘ reinsurance policy’ in case the League failed and 
France lost her premiums for ‘security.’ Thus, the economic 
collapse of Central Europe from 1920 to 1924 was exploited by 
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France, within the League and outside it, to restrict both the 

and economic autonomy of the Central Powers still 
farther than the Reparations system could achieve. The Ruhr 
épisode showed that as long as Reparations lasted and as long as 
the League had a lien over the Central Powers France could feel 
secure in a Versailles Europe, and in French hegemony on the 
Continent. 

But time alters things; and when the ex-Allies realised the 
inevitability of the ex-enemy Powers’ adherence to the League as 
‘equal’ members, something had to be done to give France a 
quid pro quo for the growing potentialities of these Powers. As 
early as 1923 France had sought a Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
which failed ; then came the 1924 Geneva Protocol, to which she 
‘passionately adhered,’ but which also failed—largely because 
Great Britain and the Dominions unanimously took their stand 
on the sufficiency of the League Covenant as ‘security.’ But 
these failures, coupled with the failure of the (illegal) Ruhr 
‘sanctions,’ had the unhappy effect of convincing France that she 
must look to her own strength to defend her interests against the 
certain rehabilitation of a Reparations-yielding Germany. This 
meant not only an indefinite postponement of that disarmament 
to which the Allied signatories of Versailles were directly pledged 
after the compulsory disarmament of the Central Powers, but also 
the beginnings of a new competition in armaments, if not for war, 
at any rate for the threat of war in order to ‘ safeguard ’ peace. 

Britain, foreseeing this, entered ‘ wholeheartedly’ into the 
engagements of Locarno in 1925, and thus gave France as com- 
plete a guarantee as she would have got from any Anglo-American 
Treaty. Britain, Belgium, France, Germany, and Italy, together 
and individually, engaged themselves to defend the frontiers of 
Belgium and France on the one hand, and of Germany on the 
other, and demilitarised the Rhine hinterland on the German side. 
Any ‘ flagrant aggression ’ under these heads was to justify British 
defence of Continental interests ; though it was made clear that 
any Power must be ‘satisfied’ that ‘ unprovoked aggression ’ 
had taken place. Moreover, the Continental signatories definitely 
undertook ‘ that they will in no case attack or invade each other 
or resort to war on each other ’ apart from the reservation as to 
“unprovoked aggression.’ Yet still France was dissatisfied, not 
with her fellow-signatories’ words, but with their capacities and 
will to implement those words. It was all very well to engage to 
defend her; but what if disarmament ensued, or if economic 
difficulties paralysed her allies, or if all her paper guarantees 
proved unavailing against a secretly armed Germany? What 
powers of defence reside in words when there are no weapons, and 
when an implacable foe sits in the eastern gate ? 
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It must be said that France adopted no inconsequent attitude, 
Ever since 1919, when the Bourgeois Plan for a League Mili 
Force had been refused by Britain and the United States, she had 
maintained that Wilson’s League could not work without ‘ sanc- 
tions ’ other than those dimly foreseen in the Covenant. But the 
American President’s idealism, and the formidable negative of the 
people who imbibed the word ‘ Monroe’ with their mother’s milk, 
forced France to accept a ‘ second-best ’ League ; and so she had 
to ‘hedge’ by ‘dealing in futures’ outside the League’s ambit, 
And in 1926-1928, when Germany was being obviously rehabili- 
tated as an economic force, when Britain seemed on the slippery 
slope to ruin, when the Rhineland evacuation question was 
coming nearer, and when Reparations would soon be due for 
another revision, where, apart from the paper of Locarno, were 
real guarantees of French security to be had? Moreover, in the 
distance loomed the forbidding shadows of the London Naval 
Conference, and beyond that the Disarmament Conference, 
which was to achieve in practice what all the Allies had morally 
bound themselves to achieve at Versailles, and upon preparation 
for which they had bickered so long. French experts continually 
raised the same cry: ‘Give us security first by guaranteed 
sanctions, either in the League or outside it ; and then we will 
consider real disarmament.’ Why security first, if all disarm 
together, at the same rate ? If weapons are literally not to hand, 
how can there be either insecurity or military sanctions? These 
were the British questions; to which France replied: ‘We 
stand by Versailles Europe, and by its immutability as a guarantee 
of our frontiers; and we know that Germany, Italy, Russia 
(outside the League), and America (outside it, too), and probably 
even you British, do not stand by this immutability of Versailles, 
Guarantee us our integrity, and we will disarm; but leave it to 
the sport of any local outbreak with secret arms by bellicose 
neighbours, and we must defend it with all the arms we can afford 
to maintain.’ . 

France ‘ passionately adhered’ to the system of guarantees, 
the Central Powers also passionately adhered to the thesis of 
‘ Disarmament first, then Security ’ ; and Italy and Russia added 
their weight to these arguments, with Britain, to say the least, 
sympathetic. This put France’s back to the wall, She claimed 
that there already existed a kind of Einkreisungspolitik against 
her, not for war, but for disarmament, yet in such a way that this 
specious disarmament would inevitably land her in commitments 
to start taking off the top stones in the very Treaty which she was 
most concerned to maintain intact; and once that process of 
demolition began, how should it be stopped at her own frontiers 
which the Treaty guaranteed ? This argument accounted for the 
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French efforts to create a European Union based on the rigidity 
of Versailles ; for the French refusal to consider the questions of 
‘trained reserves ’ and of anything but mere ‘ budgetary limita- 
tion’ in the Preparatory Disarmament Commission; and for 
the French insistence on an Anglo-American ‘ consultative pact ’ 
as the price for her according Italy naval ‘ parity ’ at the London 
Naval Conference, which, as is well known, therefore failed to 
include Franco-Italian co-operation in its final Treaty. 

It may therefore well be asked, in view of the Covenant, the 
Kellogg Pact, Locarno, and the French extra-League alliances, 
what further guarantees France requires as the price of disarma- 
ment vid French ‘security.’ But there is a very real French 
‘case,’ which can be thus summarised. All negotiations for 
effective sanctions to enforce paper guarantees of peace have 
proved abortive: 1919 Anglo-American Treaty, 1922 Briand- 
Poincaré proposal for Anglo-French Alliance, 1923 Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance, 1924 Protocol—all stillborn ; against all of 
which they have the mere paper of Locarno, ringed with reserva- 
tions, and of doubtful worth. Thus it is that, when one League 
member is at present the invader of the territory of another and 
is waging actual, if not ‘legal,’ war upon it, France has laid on the 
table at Geneva a set of new proposals to give the League armed 
forces with a lien on national armaments, to allow use of national 
armaments in ‘ emergencies,’ to denude Germany, Italy, Russia, 
and Britain of large aeroplanes and submarines, and to put at the 
disposal of any member-State the defensive services of the rest, 
which, however, must still be nationally maintained in case of 
aggression. 

What has been the foreign policy of Britain during this long 
succession of French démarches ? 

Incomparably the strongest feeling in Britain since the war— 
a feeling which has transcended all bounds of party politics—has 
been that on no account, League or no League, shall Britain be 
allowed to ‘ slide’ into any Continental engagement which might 
conceivably be construed as binding her to defend the interests 
of any Continental Power. Britain has committed herself 
(strange paradox !) to wage war for the preservation of peace, but 
not for the preservation in @ternam of all provisions in the Peace 
Treaties. She has committed herself to wage war again on the 
Continent if satisfied as to ‘ aggression ’ under Locarno ; and also 
to wage war for the preservation of demilitarisation and free 
navigation in the Dardanelles under the 1923 Straits Convention, 
She has signed the Kellogg Pact ‘ renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy,’ and also the Optional Clause, though with 
strong reservations. But in the main Britain is already com- 
mitted up to the hilt in any conceivable dispute which might ever 
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arise on the Continent, through any of the above engagements, or 
through the Covenant. And yet the British people are not only 
unprepared for war, but they oppose both preparation for war 
and any further engagements ‘ which might thrust war upon us 
willy-nilly.’ ‘ We can’t afford another war—least of all if it ends 
in such another peace ! ’ 

Britain certainly has interests to defend if aggressors are 
active—Crown Colonies, Mandated areas and Protectorates, India, 
lives and property of subjects, and the largest merchant marine 
in the world. The Dominions, since the recent Statute of West- 
minster, can be left to look after their own defences ; they are too 
‘ big ’ in many senses for Britain to defend, and to that extent we 
must wash our hands of them. They are unconcerned in Europe, 
where Britain’s real dangers lie, and where the perpetual possi- 
bility of another imbroglio claims closer attention. The European 
continent, as a whole, is Britain’s best customer ; and from the 
European continent alone comes the direst threat to Britain— 
the threat of blockade. Conflagration or paralysis in Europe 
would affect Britain more adversely than almost anything else 
which is foreseeable in the near future. Moreover, only in a 
European war would Britain presumably insist on her rights to 
naval blockade, and this contains the hidden danger of antago- 
nising the United States, to whom our insistence on this right 
has always appeared as an attack on their ‘ right ’ to ‘ the free- 
dom of the seas.’ This, therefore, is another inducement to the 
United States to preserve the ‘ Big Navy policy.’ Finally, despite 
Britain’s traditional and contradictory preoccupations—the 
European Balance of Power and the isolation policy—she is 
already heavily committed in the destinies of the Continent. She, 
most of all, needs to safeguard the Pax Europaica. But has she 
gone the right way about, in the short run and in the long, to 
secure it ? 

From 1919 to the present Britain’s foreign policy has been a 
bundle of contradictions in majestic keeping with her traditional 
reputation for saying one thing and doing another—the origin 
alike of la perfide Albion, and of the present French distrust of 
British commitments. At the same time as she has made reserva- 
tions on every conceivable topic she has signed away all vestiges 
of her neutrality in any European dispute which may arise ; she 
has given up her rights to control the Empire as a unit of defence ; 
and she has curtailed her expenditure on armaments far more 
drastically than ‘any other great Power sending statistics to the 
Disarmament Conference. She claims to take her stand on the 
security offered by the League, but when one of her fellow- 
members wages de facto war upon another she refrains from 
suggesting or taking any initiative which might in a League crisis 
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enormously augment that League’s authority, for fear of pub- 
lishing 'to the world the radical cleavage of opinion on the League’s 
functions which divides its present Council; yet all the world 
discounts the League as a result. The British attitudes are, in 
brief; inconsistent ; British delegates are mostly diffident, and 
lack any conviction of the cause they are supposed to advocate ; 
and Britain consequently suffers the reputation on the Continent 
of a distraught participant in unwelcome and unedifying bicker- 
ings. ‘ Let the tired lion sleep.’ 

The reasons for all this are evident :; Britain half wishes she 
had consigned the League to the oblivion in which America 
wished it. Her talk of ‘ Imperial commitmédhts’ lacks substance, 
for the Dominions are separate members of the League : Britain 
is but a partner with them; they can abstain from co-operation 
with her. She has tried to support the League’s own aims, but 
its constitution and the relatively unassailable position of 
France and her Allies have either put Britain in the Geneva 
shade or have ended each of her moves in a kind of stalemate. 
So she now pooh-poohs all brands of initiative in the European 
tangle, at the very moment when her position might command 
unique attention. That her powers of intervention are in no way 
negligible will now appear, provided only that she pursues 
steadfastly a foreign policy, comprising three main tenets. 

First, Britain should not subordinate her own views of the 
best ways and means of safeguarding peace to those of any other 
body, or even to the League Council itself. The reason is best 
given in examples of the alternative: for instance, rather than 
make patent the breach on the Council, the League has refused 
to take direct action under its own Covenant on three occasions 
—over the Rumanian Optants (killed by postponement), over 
the Austro-German Customs Union (Austria’s renunciation was 
forced by France before the Hague Court’s advisory opinion was 
announced), and over the Sino-Japanese dispute (the Council has 
temporised by ‘ appointing a Commission of Inquiry ’ in the hope 
that the question may be forcibly ‘settled’ before an ex post 
facto report can easily be turned out). This stultification of League 
functions provides just that state of affairs which every critic of 
the League imagines for the sake of argument, and which the 
French need for strengthening their demand for a League with 
sanctions. Britain, in a case where the Council has failed to 
implement its own obligations, should not concur in a gentle 
laxity to preserve decorum, but should act quite independently 
of the League together with such League members and non- 
members as will co-operate to preserve peace against a flagrant 
aggressor who has used ‘ war as an instrument of national policy ’ ; 
and preservation can be effected by military, economic, or moral 
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pressure. To some this may seem an alarming prospect ; but it 
was actually provided for in the Covenant, and if the League 
shrinks from it, or is paralysed, individual States, as many as can, 
should act independently. 

Secondly, Britain should definitely outline her attitude to the 
question of Treaty revision. The French theses pivot on this 
point ; for the evident injustices of the Peace Treaties require 
unanimity on the Council before modification, and the French 
‘system ’ prevents this. That entails minority rule of the worst 
order over a whole continent. The question is not, What modi- 
fications can at present be made? It is, How can we provide 
equal rights for the éx-enemy nations to invoke effective methods 
of legal modification by majority consent ? Without concession 
of those equal rights all the plague spots of Europe are decreed 
perpetual existence as long as France and her allies desire—an 
inconceivable legal system for any comity of nations. The Euro- 
pean, or League, majority must somehow rule by discussion and 
consent, and not by minority menaces of repression. Repara- 
tions, as the French have always maintained, are not a question 
for the League Council ; they are the price of war. But to evolve 
a League, and to propose giving it pooled sanctions in order to 
fasten upon a continent a territorial and economic settlement in 
perpetuity at the sole will of a minority of States, is no legal basis 
either for that League or for that display of coercive force. If 
France only needs guaranteed frontiers for herself, why not, 
therefore, propose a ‘mutability agreement’ which definitely 
guarantees her these frontiers, yet leaves open all other questions 
of the Peace Treaties? For ‘ mutability ’ must come, either by 
disruption or by peaceful means ; and Britain can at least propose 
that the inevitable should be peacefully ushered in by majority 
agreement. Any other way breeds disruption and dissatisfaction. 
Britain should now stand clearly for Treaty revision by majority 
agreement, but should offer France the guid pro quo of some 
substantial guarantees against any violent disturbance of the 
revised European order. 

Third, and lastly, Britain should make this second tenet of 
her foreign policy dependent upon a dual programme for dis- 
armament : No Continental commitments of any kind, past, pre- 
sent, or future, for Britain, without an immediate measure of 
disarmament coupled with a future progressive programme of 
disarmament. Treaty revision by majority agreement and British 
guarantees for French defence should be entirely conditioned by 
acceptance of this disarmament tenet. That means, if France 
refused the British offer, Britain should at once denounce her 
Continental commitments (notably Locarno) and claim complete 
liberty of action. Britain must not only secure Treaty revision 
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by just means, but she must also (2) admit the direct obligation 
of the ex-Allies to disarm ; and (b) definitely oppose anything in 
the nature of the French ‘ sanctions ’ proposal, which has recently 
been made in such a dramatic (and cynical ?) manner by the 
French Minister of War at Geneva, so long as treaties remain 
unrevised and armaments unreduced. The clear statement of 
alternative British offers to the Continent would provoke a crisis, 
but a crisis of certainty. Britain would, in this dual offer, be 
giving France a better thing than Locarno, would be definitely 
engaging herself to defend France, but at the same time would 
secure Treaty revision elsewhere than on the Rhine frontier, and a 
real measure of disarmament. That is, Britain would be com- 
mitting herself, but only in a better state of Europe where those 
commitments were far less likely than ever before to eventuate. 
Germany and Italy would be appeased, and far more amenable 
to counsels of moderation. And France would be faced with the 
dire alternatives: (a) a certain war, probably sooner than later, 
if she refused the British offer ; (b) the equally certain collapse, 
not only of her ‘system,’ but also of her Versailles edifice if that 
war eventuates ; and (c) acceptance of Treaty revision, disarma- 
ment, and sounder guarantees for herself, and the embracing of a _ - 
new conception of ‘ European security ’ for herself and her allies. 
In exchange for justice in post-war Europe, France would gain 
a real security. 

This threefold British foreign policy would stand to achieve 
striking results. It would enormously strengthen a disintegrating 
League. It would make the League safer on new foundations. 
And it would, through Disarmament, substitute economic and 
juridical sanctions (far more effective if organised !) for the crude 
‘pooled forces ’ which France envisages. These‘ pacific sanctions,’ 
moreover, are the very foundations which America, Russia, Britain, 
Italy, Germany, and the important ‘ neutral bloc’ have always 
maintained should support the European comity of nations. 

But, it may be objected, what if France and her allies decline 
to accept this British offer? What if they try to sabotage the 
League, or even retire from it? First, refusal means a virtually 
hopeless prospect for the French Europe ; from a dominant posi- 
tion the European minority would be in an inferior position. 
Secondly, if they retire from the League, the same result is brought 
about in the last analysis. Thirdly, if they sabotage the League, 
they continue to place the League in its present anomalous posi- 
tion, and eventually to breed a disaster ot catastrophic dimensions. 
In any case, Britain cannot lose on balance by this policy, for the 
alternatives to Britain are either a dominant ‘ Rump’ of the 
League, or a release from commitments which are soon likely to 
be enforced. 
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In fact, the ambiguous attitude of Britain has largely cons 
tributed to the present impasse. If one considers the European 
plague spots—the Polish corridor, Memel (again in the limelight), 
the Baltic powder magazine, the Ukraine, the Danubian débdcle, 
the Minorities friction, and the cancer of Reparations—then one 
is forced to lay the finger, not on the French demand for security, 
but upon the whole post-war European system, which, by existing 
British commitments and the hesitant British attitudes to Treaty 
revision and Disarmament, we have helped to perpetuate upon 
rotten foundations. How can any conscientious Englishman 
blame France? He can see as plain as a pikestaff the fears 
which prompt her demands. He must either subscribe to 
the system which nurses those fears, or else he must put 
forward his own substitute for the crude French conception of 
the League and its functions—a substitute, moreover, which 
will eradicate French fears, and in which the Englishman 
believes sufficiently to ‘commit himself’ to defend it if the 
necessity arises. 

Already at Geneva the issues have been made startlingly 
clear. The French, after a three-year 33} per cent. increase in 
expenditure on armaments, have stated that they cannot disarm 


in any way, unless (a) the sanctity of their own conceptions of . 


European needs is definitely guaranteed by effective engagements 
from other members; and unless (0) the prevailing armaments, 
as well as the present defensive potentialities, of Germany, Britain, 
Italy, and Russia, are collectively placed at French disposal. This 
is, in effect, what ‘ the pooling of armaments for League uses’ 
really comes to, since any European dispute involving repression 
by League action can only come from one of the outbreaks 
envisaged by the French theses. Now it is easy for France to 
propose to Britain the abolition of big submarines and bombers ; 
to Italy, the abolition of the same ; to Germany, the subordination 
of her big civilian aircraft to an International Commission 
(doubtless also ‘ stalemated ’’ by France and her associates when 
action is needed) ; and to all the navies of the world, the abolition 
of vessels over 10,000 tons, or carrying guns of over 8-inch 
calibre. For these are the most effective weapons of all countries 
which do not see eye to eye with France over the best methods of 
‘ safeguarding peace ’ or of enforcing League commitments. But 
Signor Grandi and M. Litvinoff have already, at Geneva, strikingly 
demonstrated the utter incompatibility of this ‘ plan’ with the 
obligations incurred by the Powers at Versailles, and with the 
long-run security of the European continent ; and Germany has 
taken her stand on that side of the fence, too, while Poland comes 
down, as ever, on the French side. So, doubtless, this European 
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long as Britain herself wreathes mists of equivocation about the 
fundamental issues. Just so long, therefore, must the League be 
rendered impotent, and the French ‘system’ dominant, but 
retrogressive. 

Till now, Britain has definitely engaged herself on the European 
continent to defend Belgium and France on the one hand, or 
Germany on the other ; and we have shown how contradictory, 
how ambiguous, and how ‘reserved’ those engagements have 
appeared to France, with the logical result that France has ever 
claimed more and more guarantees for ‘ security ’—guarantees 
which are only to be added at present to an imposing array of 
armaments and alliances against Powers which are (a) economically 
bankrupt, (b) compulsorily disarmed, (c) equal members, on 
paper, of the League, and (d) therefore more and more chafing 
against such rabidly repressive treatment. Such a system 
contains all the seeds of its own violent dissolution within it—a 
dissolution which is at present postponed by the military strength 
of France and her associates, and by a hesitant British attitude, 
but a dissolution which, if the system is allowed to continue on 
the lines of French foreign policy and of French views of the 
League and its functions, becomes clearly inevitable. In such a 
dissolution Britain must, as things are now, willy-nilly be 
entangled, in direct opposition to whatever clear notions there 
have been in her post-war foreign policy, and in opposition to the 
expressed will of her people. Indeed, as is well appreciated on 
the Continent itself, such a dissolution will in any case mean the 
end of the European culture we have taken no small part in 
creating, defending, and supporting. 

The world after the Great War is not the simple, narrow world 
of the Congress of Vienna; yet, ten years after 1815, Britain, 
under Canning, turned her back on Europe, withdrew from a 
European League dominated by the dominators of the Continent 
at that date, and ‘ called the New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old.’ But the world has shrunk; the New 
World is itself dominated by a greater Power across the Atlantic ; 
and what is left of our Empire, as a functional unit, cannot 
remove us from a European ambit. So Britain cannot hope for a 
latter-day Canning ; but she can, amid conflicting nationalisms 
and menaces of a return to pre-war dangers, boldly proclaim her 
will to defend the ‘ New World’ promised in 1919. Some price 
must be paid for securing the ‘ New World,’ as Lord Cecil said 
last year ; and Britain must awake to the fact that it is better to 
be definitely committed to a controllable Continent and to its 
progress, than to be semi-committed to an uncontrollable one 
heading straight for the abyss. Britain must pay something ; 
and the something proposed here is no more on paper, and much 
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less in probability, than the price we are at present becoming 
more and more liable to pay. 

In any case, Britain has reached the crossroads in this century 
as she reached them under Canning last. If she persists in a 
foreign policy which is perpetually trimmed to the French wind, 
or likely to be blown away by ‘ pooled sanctions ’ at any moment, 
then she must resign herself to reaping a Continental whirlwind 
in the nearer future—that is, to living with neighbours who are 
perpetually involved in seething and brawling factions, in which 
she has contracted to join. She has an opportune moment for 


intervention now. But her declarations must be clear, unmis- 
takable, and unhesitant. 


D. GRAHAM HutTToON. 
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CHINA, JAPAN, AND MANCHURIA 


On the stage of Pacific affairs there are many actors, but none 
play parts so moving as China and Japan ; and in the scene upon 
which the curtain rose when the Japanese army took the initiative 
last autumn in Manchuria the réles of the two actors can only be 
truly appreciated if their national traditions and the character of 
their Governments are well understood. 

When Japan transformed herself into a modern Power last 
century, she sought the model of her new State in Europe and 
found it in Imperial Germany. To-day, even under the pressure 
of universal manhood suffrage and the growth of a new economic 
proletariate, the model retains much of its original character. As 
in Berlin before the war, so in Tokyo to-day, sovereignty resides, 
not in the elected Chamber and the parliamentary Cabinet, but 
in the body of Elder Statesmen who are, or were, the nerve centre 
of the Privy Council. The original Elder Statesmen, the Genro, 
are all dead but one, the aged Prince Saionji, and it is perhaps, 
therefore, an anachronism to use the term at all. But whereas 
Japanese political reformers hoped and expected that the reality 
of power would gradually pass to the parliamentary Cabinet, as 
and when the original Genro disappeared by death, their hopes 
have not yet been realised. The process of the transfer of power 
is under weigh, and it may perhaps be said that the military party 
are fighting a losing battle to retain their hold over the policy of 
Japan; but-effective power still rests with the invisible forces 
near the throne, and among them the influence of the army is 
still great. Moreover, the independence which the fighting ser- 
vices enjoy from real parliamentary and civil control can be 
measured by the fact that the Japanese War Office and Admiralty 
are always represented in the Cabinet by a General or an Admiral. 
They are never placed in charge of a civilian Minister. This 
means a dual character in government, as in pre-war Germany ; 
and it serves to enlighten the perplexity of the onlooker when he 
sees evidence of a conflict between the statements of the Japanese 
Foreign Office and the actions of the military. In judging all 
contemporary events and policy it is essential to bear this duality 
in mind. 
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In China, militarism is also in the saddle, and the failure of 

the civil power to control the war lords is one of the prime causes 
of her disorder. But here the resemblance to Japan ceases. 
China, like Japan, was aroused from a long slumber by the intru- 
sion of the West ; but the awakening produced a very different 
result. On both sides of the Yellow Sea resentment of the intru- 
sion was equally strong, but the Japanese determined to explore 
the secret sources from which the Western intruder drew his 
strength, while the Chinese wrapped themselves in disdainful 
indifference. From this original contrast in their attitudes 
towards the onset of European influences the two peoples took 
widely divergent courses in national development—Japan endow- 
ing herself with all the instruments of economic, military, and 
political power and China refusing (till very recent times) to 
bestir herself to meet the modern world on equal terms, It has 
often been said that China is not a State but a great society, in 
which the Chinese contemned the soldier, conceived statecraft as 
a ritual, and moulded themselves on the Confucian ideal of the 
perfect gentleman whose rule was the golden mean. In a static 
world in which mere remoteness spelled security, this society 
might have lasted for ever; but fate and the restless ‘ Ocean 
Men ’ of the West decreed otherwise and broke the seclusion of 
the Middle Kingdom with weapons against which the Chinese 
could offer no defence. The most piercing of these weapons were 
not of iron or steel ; they were the invisible projectiles of the mind 
carrying explosive novelties of thought into the heart of the 
immobile East and blowing up the very foundations of its ancient 
life. Where Japan, recovering from the first shock of contact, 
learned the lesson of Western power with zealous application, 
China opposed a passive resistance which delayed but could not 
prevent the inevitable result. And to-day the Chinese stand 
confronted with danger at home and abroad, in apparent defence- 
lessness, bereft of nearly all the instruments of self-preservation 
—except the will to survive—because their forefathers refused to 
see that the world cannot stand still. We shall see in a moment 
that China has powers of self-protection against which even the 
armed might of Japan will beat in vain; but, at the outset, we 
must first realise that this present crisis in the fate of the nation 
has overtaken it in a time of transition when the old is in ruins 
and the new still to create. 

These, then, are the two actors in a drama of which many 
scenes have already been played and the dénouement is still to 
come. Its origins lie deep in history; but we may take as the 
opening date that fateful day in 1896 when Li Hung Chang, 
attending in St. Petersburg the coronation of Tsar Nicholas IL, 
agreed with Count Witte that Russia should build the Chinese 
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Eastern Railway. From that agreement the chain of events 
jeads through the tortuous paths of diplomacy to the triumphal 
arrival of Russia at Dairen (then Dalny), in South Manchuria, 
where she found the realisation of her dream of a Pacific dominion. 
Her dream was short-lived, for the fear of her encroachment 
aroused Japan, and in the Manchurian War of 1904 she was 
driven out once more and Japan took her place in that land of 
opportunity. The Treaty of Portsmouth (1905) made Japan the 
heir to all Russian interests in Manchuria south of Changchun, 
and a Treaty of the same year with China endorsed the whole 
transaction. But a secret agreement of great significance accom- 
panied the published Treaty with China; for by it the Chinese 
Government engaged, ‘ for the purpose of protecting the interests 
of the South Manchurian Railway, not to construct, prior to the 
recovery by them of said railway, any main line in the neighbour- 
hood of and parallel to that railway, or any branch line which 
might be prejudical to the interest of the above-mentioned 
railway.’ The reader is here asked to note the words ‘ prior to 
the recovery by them [?.e., China] of the said railway’; for ten 
years later, in the Twenty One Demands of 1915, they acquired 
an added significance. 

In the agreement of 1896 with Russia, China was entitled to 
repurchase the Chinese Eastern Railway, including the southern 
extension to Dairen, thirty-six years after the opening of the line, 
or to take it over eighty years after without payment. The line 
was opened in 1903, and the repurchase date was therefore 1939. 
Japan, in acquiring Russian interests, took over this obligation 
to return the railway to China. But meanwhile Manchuria had 
gained a new value in Japanese estimation, and the Tokyo 
Government resolved to make their stake in the country per- 
manent. The Great War gave them their opportunity. While 
the interested Powers, America excepted, were deeply engaged 
in the European struggle, Japan presented the famous Twenty 
One Demands in January 1915 ; and by the month of May her 
pressure had overcome the resistance of Yuan Shi-Kai and the 
lease of the railway was extended to ninety-nine years in all, 
namely, to the year 2002. The other advantages Japan secured 
are well known. The foundation of her Manchurian interest was 
the lease of the Liao Tung Peninsula, and the keystone of the 
arch the lease of the South Manchurian Railway. By these two 
instruments of 1905 and 1915, including the Chinese undertaking 
not to build competing railways, Japan consolidated the position 
won from Russia and forced China to recognise her hegemony in 
Manchuria. In them is to be found the fons et origo of the conflict, 
of which the immediate cause is the Chinese violation of the 


railway agreement. 
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Now, in the past, the Chinese have been accustomed to accept 
with resigned philosophy the reverses of fortune and to hope for 
better luck next time. The great inarticulate mass of the people 
had neither eyes nor ears for politics: their only concern was to 
fill the daily rice bowl. Even the substantial merchants regarded 
public affairs as the special duty of the Mandarins who were paid 
to govern, and usually found safety in complete detachment 
from all share in them. Hence there was no vigilant public 
opinion to audit the results of Chinese statecraft, and if a given 
transaction should prove humiliating to the national pride the 
feelings of the individual official, be he Senior Grand Secretary 
of State, viceroy or humble taotai, were usually solaced by a good 
stiff bribe. But about the turn of the century a new force raised 
its head above the general indifference. The youth of China were 
being educated in foreign ways ; students crossed to Europe and 
America to study medicine, science and economics, and on their 
return to China became the creators of a new public opinion. 
They prepared the way for the revolution, and in the twenty-one 
years that have passed since it broke out in 1911 they have been 
the spearhead of an impressive demonstration of the new political 
spirit. Nothing escaped their vigilance, and at the least hint of 
foreign aggression, or even of the legitimate exercise of foreign 
rights under the ‘ Unequal Treaties,’ they unleased the boycott 
in order to ‘ save China.’ 

It is no use railing against the students of China for usurping 
the functions of their national Government. The dangers of this 
usurpation are great and obvious ; and the Chinese cannot afford 
to allow it to proceed long unchecked, but without it China would 
have been literally helpless. In the past twenty years these young 
men, despite all their reckless irresponsibility, have done a solid 
piece of work ; for, by awaking an interest in public affairs where 
no such interest existed before, they have created an articulate 
public opinion which should be the ultimate salvation of China. 
They have resorted to the boycott because it was the last, indeed 
the only, line of defence. It is a modern form of the time- 
honoured Chinese way of opposing injustice by passive resistance, 
with now an added sting in its tail. Its use on a national scale is 
comparatively modern, and the force of young China behind it 
is the principal feature which distinguishes the political crises of 
the past few years from those of the nineteenth century. In the 
present conflict it is the Chinese reply to Japanese action in 
Manchuria. To Manchuria we must therefore return. 

Manchuria has a threefold importance in Japanese eyes— 
economic, strategic, and political. Thirty years ago the political 
and strategic interests predominated ; and, though they are still 
important factors, the economic value of Manchuria is now fore- 
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most. Japan drove Russia out of South Manchuria in 190$ 
because the threat of Russian control over the continental coast 
go near the islands of Japan was a danger to her security. There- 
after the strategic defence of the Manchurian outpost was her 
first concern, and in establishing it Japan discovered the hitherto 
unexplored riches of the country. Coal, iron, gold, and timber ; 
rich undeveloped agricultural land and great opportunities of 
colonisation to relieve the pressure of population in Japan itself ; 
these revealed themselves in almost unlimited measure. The 
missing factors in development were transport, population, and 
capital. The backbone of transport was provided by the South 
Manchurian Railway, a line 437 miles long running north and 
south from Dairen to Changchun, which Japan inherited from 
Russia in 1905 and has since transformed into one of the most 
efficient railways in the world. Capital was found abroad, 
originally in London and New York: and let us note in passing 
that British and American investors still hold a substantial 
interest in the South Manchurian Railway, while the foreign 
holders of Japanese bonds should also realise that some of the 
money thus provided, though apparently invested in Tokyo, is 
actually employed in Manchuria. The third factor—namely, 
population—came from a source not originally contemplated by 
the Japanese ; and, since the manner of its coming has a prime 
significance, it must be described in something more than a 
passing reference. 

When Japan took over the lease of the Liao Tung Peninsula 
and the South Manchurian Railway her population was already 
growing ; and, though the pressure on her space had not reached 
its present intensity, the more far-sighted Japanese realised that 
an outlet must soon be found. It was found in Manchuria; and 
the Japanese Government foresaw that if they could transplant 
to the empty spaces of this golden land the surplus of their home 
population they would thus help to solve a domestic problem and 
also strengthen their hold on Manchuria. The Oriental Develop- 
ment Company, founded in 1908 to achieve this object in Korea, 
was the model on which the enterprise was intended to proceed, 
and this company received, in fact, the authority to operate in 
Manchuria as well as in Korea. But the colonisation plan failed. 
Japan could not induce her cultivators to migrate, and those that 
did.found Chinese competition too strong. Thus to-day there are 
only 228,000 Japanese in all Manchuria. The settling of some 
600,000 Koreans has done something to fill the gap; but the 
phenomenal Chinese immigration of the last seven years has pro- 
ceeded on such a scale that the hopes of a strong Japanese element 
in the population of Manchuria are gone for ever. Colonisation 
by Koreans had the obvious advantage that, since the Korean 
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was a Japanese subject and therefore enjoyed extra-territorial 
right (including the special right to lease and occupy Chinese land 
in Manchuria), he was an agent of the Japanese purpose amenable 
te control which the Chinese settler wholly escapes. But this very 
fact has made him an object of distrust to the Chinese and a 
source of dispute between Tokyo and Nanking (or Mukden), 
which became evident in incidents last summer when conflicts 
between Chinese farmers and Korean settlers compelled the 
Japanese to intervene with force at the very moment when the 
tension in Manchuria had already reached the breaking point. 

The manner in which the Chinese migration has proceeded is 
very remarkable. Manchuria was closed to the Chinese of the 
Eighteen Provinces during the Manchu régime, and was only 
effectively opened after 1911 ; but it was not until at least ten 
years later that the tide of emigration rose to strength, nor did it 
reach phenomenal proportions till 1926. In 1927 the net total of 
this great trek was 709,000, and the estimated number of Chinese 
who have actually settled in Manchuria in the past six years)is 
about 3,000,000, a colossal flight from Egypt to the Promised 
Land. But it is pertinent to remark that a substantial proportion 
of these settlers, as I can vouch from personal observation in 
1927, 1928, and 1929, went to Heilungkiang, in North Manchuria, 
which is a day’s journey beyond any sphere of Japanese control, 
Therefore, when it is claimed that Japan is the real creator of 
their opportunity, the claim must be seriously qualified by the 
fact just stated. It is true that the reliable service of the South 
Manchurian Railway and the order maintained by the Japanese 
in the railway zone are material factors in the whole equation; 
but the vital factors were the vacant land and the feudal control 
of the Three Eastern Provinces by Marshal Chang Tso-lin and his 
allied Tuchuns in Kirin and Heilungkiang. There was greater 
order in Manchuria than in the rest of China till the other day 
because the Old Marshal kept it; and when the enthusiastic 
apologists of Japan give her the credit, we reply with the simple 
question, Why did disorder spread only after he was killed in 
1928 ? 

By this view the perspective of Japan’s claims is corrected, 
and we pass on to the essential factors in the economic value of 
Manchuria to the Island Empire. Emigration has so far failed to 
give relief to her domestic congestion, and her energies are there- 
fore turned to an ever more intensive industrialisation, which 
needs markets and sources of supply. The extent to which Japan 
depends on raw materials of foreign origin is considerable, but the 
returns of her trade show that she takes far more from other 
sources than from Manchuria. Her enormous imports of raw 
cotton come principally from India and the United States; she 
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buys 90 per cent. of her wool from Australia; of the iron oré 
which she consumes 90 per cent. comes from foreign sources; 
largely from China proper and from Malaya, none from Man- 
churia ; India supplied in 1928 one-half of her pig-iron, Man- 
churia one-third ; Manchuria, on the other hand, supplies two- 
thirds of her import of coal ; the greater part of her consumption 
of beans is supplied by Manchuria, but the amount Japan takes 
is considerably less than the total bean export from Manchuria to 
America, Europe, and other parts. Of other foodstuffs Japan has 
to import 15 per cent. of her rice consumption from Burma, Siam, 
and Indo-China, and the proportion is rising every year: for 
wheat she relies upon North America for ten times as much as 
comes from Manchuria ; and the whole of her sugar comes from 
the Dutch Indies. Thus with the very important exception of 
coal, and the hardly less important exception of pig-iron, Man- 
churia does not supply Japan’s need to any great extent. 

As a field of investment it is important, for there is a total of 
over {214,000,000 sunk in Manchuria by Japan; but some of it 
come from foreign sources, and in the South Manchurian Railway 
the British investor holds a large stake in the form of sterling 
bonds. As markets for Japanese exports, America in 1928 came 
first with £82,000,000, China second with £37,000,000, India third 
with £14,000,000, and Manchuria fourth with {11,000,000. Thus . 
the American market is worth seven and a half times as much as 
the Manchurian, and’ China proper over three times. On the 
import side of the account Japanese customers stand in the 
following order: (1) America, (2) India, (3) China, (4) Great 
Britain, (5) Manchuria, with Germany and Australia hard on the 
heels of Manchuria. No doubt Japan hopes by her proximity 
and by increasing her control to secure for herself the lion’s share 
of Manchurian trade, as her annexation of Korea has enabled her 
to do in that country ; and if she were to succeed in closing the 
(at present) open door in the former, that result would follow. 
The Korean figures offer an instructive warning. In 1928 Japan 
took 90 per cent. of Korean exports, while 75 per cent. of Korean 
imports came from Japan, the total overseas trade of Korea being 
£78,000,000. 

It is therefore not on the basis of present value, but with an 
eye to the future, that Japan claims a special stake in Manchuria. 
She justifies her actions partly by reference to her explicit treaty 
tights and partly by the necessity of maintaining order in a 
territory which has become bandit-ridden and chaotic owing to 
the Chinese revolution. The treaty rights are undeniable, and, 
much as we sympathise with the Chinese in their grievance 
against the manner in which some of these rights were acquired, 
still more against the manner in which Japan is now protecting 
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them, the treaties have a legal validity which will have to be 
recognised in any negotiation. Moreover, the Chinese havea 
grave responsibility. They have openly violated the railway 
agreement by pushing forward the construction of lines avowedly 
designed to compete with the South Manchurian Railway. Japan 
has protested many times, but refrained from violent action until 
the physical security of her own line was threatened by disorder, 

The other side of the shield is the rights of China, which rest 
on a more permanent foundation of essential justice than any 
economic or military interest claimed by Japan. But since the 
conflict is joined between two sets of rights, and wrongs are done 
on both sides, it will require something more than the unequally 
balanced play of the forces of China and Japan to find the right 
treatment of the whole trouble. Japan, acting under grave 
provocation, has taken a false step; and thoughtful Japanese 
must surely see that, by allowing the military cabinet to have its 
way, they have drawn upon Japan a wholly disproportionate 
censure and have created widespread sympathy for China. No 
doubt Japan believed, like Russia in 1929, that the time had 
come to teach the Chinese a lesson; but though Russia used 
armed force at that time, she acted on the whole with remarkable 
restraint which the Japanese would do well to copy. No one can 
deny that the most urgent need in the Far East is that the 
Chinese should appreciate the risks to themselves and to others 
which their disunity and disorder entail. But the Japanese have 
chosen a method which precipitates international complications, 
and, by eliciting sympathy for China in America and in Europe, 
encourages the Chinese to minimise their responsibility for the 
whole trouble ; and so the mistimed endeavour to teach China 
a lesson actually lessens the likelihood that it will be taken to 
heart. This is a real vicious circle, in which wrongdoing and 
reprisal, reprisal and wrongdoing have followed one another to 
the verge of war. 

The war cloud arose on the Manchurian horizon last summer 
in a sky already dark. Ever since Chang Tso-lin died the bonds 
of his rude discipline had been loosened, the deterioration of the 
Manchurian currency had hit the peasant hard at the very time 
when the general demand for his products was falling, and 
political unrest crossed the border from the south. Banditry, 
already endemic in parts of the country, spread widely and 
offered to the distressed peasant a lively alternative to penury. 
None the less, there could still be observed that perennial contra- 
diction so peculiar to China in which trade continues despite 
hindrances which in more highly developed countries would 
arrest it altogether. Business went on ‘as usual,’ and, since in 
China and Manchuria the ‘ usual ’ must always be stated in terms 
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of what elsewhere would be the ‘ unusual,’ the intensification of 


habitual difficulties was not regarded as heralding any severe 
crisis. Nor would it have precipitated anything more than the 
friction and dispute between Chinese and Japanese, had 
not the latter lost patience. The accumulation of unsettled cases 
of grievance against the Chinese had increased by 1931 to serious 
ions; the bandits had grown bolder in their attacks on 
the South Manchurian line (though not so as to make the ordinary 
traveller aware of them) ; a Japanese officer, Captain Nakamura, 
travelling on the Mongolian border on a mission as yet unexplained 
was murdered on June 18; and on September 19 the Japanese 
War Office announced that Chinese troops had blown up the 
South Manchurian line on the northern outskirts of Mukden, on 
the previous night, and that the Japanese commander-in-chief 
had moved his headquarters from Dairen to Mukden to direct the 
necessary military action against the Chinese garrison at Mukden, 
whom he held responsible for the outrage. And throughout the 
general mélée Chinese agitators and Japanese agents provocateurs 
were at work. 

Events of this kind had occurred before ; and, for significant 
instance, when Chang Tso-lin’s train was blown up within sight 
of Mukden in June 1928 there was a tense situation in the Man- 
churian capital very similar to what arose last summer, and the 
Japanese took similar precautions. But the storm passed without 
breaking. In the four years that followed, the deterioration in 
the whole situation had increased Japanese vigilance and must 
have weakened the influence of moderating counsels in Tokyo. 
None the less, when Count Uchida was appointed president of the 
South Manchurian Railway Company in June 1931, it was 
announced in Tokyo that he would spare no effort to reach a 
comprehensive settlement of outstanding railway problems and 
that the Japanese Government and the Manchurian Government 
(i.e., the young Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang) had agreed to appoint 
a joint committee to discuss them. Moreover, Mr. Eguchi, the 
new vice-president of the South Manchurian Railway, told an 
American correspondent in August that he viewed with anxiety 
the increasing friction between ‘ patriotic Japanese ’ and Chinese 
agitators, and contemplated the necessity of curbing certain mili- 
tary, commercial, and young patriot groups of Japanese in South 
Manchuria who had been organising meetings of protest at which 
war was proclaimed to be the only way in which ‘ China can be 
made to account for her trespass on Japan’s treaty privileges.’ 
He further declared that the purpose of the new South Manchurian 
Railway administration was to secure the genuine co-operation of 
the Chinese in all Manchurian railway development, and if the 
effort failed the fault would not lie with Count Uchida or himself. 
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The American correspondent closed his despatch with the words, 
‘tension is growing to a point where some minor incident ma' 
cause a clash with serious consequences’ (New York Times, 
August 15, 1931). 

The proposed conference never effectively met, for, though an 
informal discussion took place at which the date of its first meet- 
ing was. decided, when the day came the principal Chinese 
delegate, Kao Chi-yi, failed to appear. The Japanese inter- 
preted his failure as another of those evasive shifts by which the 
Manchurian authorities have sought to avoid being brought to 
book for their violation of Japanese railway rights. Mr. Kao’s 
action in burking the conference was probably the last straw. It 
silenced the advocates of moderation by depriving them of their 
argument that the conference was the way to a satisfactory solu- 
tion, and seemed to justify the believers in the ‘ strong hand,’ 
But we may judge from Mr. Eguchi’s statement above that the 
omens for its success were never entirely favourable, and we know 
that powerful forces were at work in Tokyo and in Dairen to make 
it abortive. In any case, events were moving fast. The Naka- 
mura murder and the Korean dispute preceded the conference by 
several weeks ; and though on the Chinese side Mr. T. V. Soong, 
not for the first time in a Sino-Japanese quarrel, made a notable 
effort to find a peaceful way of treating the crisis, his attempt 
failed and the storm broke. 


Now, the compass of this article does not allow of a detailed 
account of subsequent events, which, moreover, must be fresh in 
all memories. But, since the sudden transfer of the scene of action 
from Manchuria to Shanghai has perplexed the public mind, 
something may be said of its causes. In their official statements 
the Japanese Government maintain a sharp distinction between 
events in Manchuria and the Shanghai crisis. They separate these 
two because they know that the Treaty Powers have the right to 
take part in anything that concerns Shanghai, but they propose 
to exclude the intervention of any third party from the treatment 
of the Manchurian problem. For the sake of clearness we may 
here take them separately, though they are only different parts of 
the same picture. 

The trouble spread to Shanghai by a chain of consequences 
which anyone who knew China could have predicted and of which 
the Japanese Government ought to have taken full account in 
preparing to meet the crisis. A situation not dissimilar confronted 
the British Government in 1926, but in despatching the Shanghai 
Defence Force the Cabinet gave it a definite limited objective in 
keeping with the general design of British policy. The Japanese, 
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contrast, undertook, first in Manchuria and then in Shanghai, 


an unlimited liability without any relation to general policy, and 


have since suffered the fate of all Governments that capitulate to 
their General Staffs. They have suffered great provocation from 
the Chinese ; but it is doubtful whether it has been any greater 
than that which England suffered in the Yangtsze Valley six years 
ago at the crisis of the Chinese Revolution. They are now pre- 
sented with an unmanageable situation fraught with international 
consequences which the military party in Tokyo failed to foresee. 

The capture of Mukden, followed by the advance westwards 
along the Peking-Mukden line, the bombing of Chinchow, and the 
expulsion of Chang Hsueh-liang from Manchuria—these evidences 
of an aggressive purpose aroused feeling all over China and pro- 
voked the inevitable result of an anti- Japanese boycott. Shanghai 
became the theatre of conflict because it is the place to which all 
lines in China converge, and therefore a disturbance, anywhere 
from Canton to Harbin, is felt in Shanghai like the influence of a 
distant earthquake on the seismograph ; and for two reasons. 
First, the banking, commerce, shipping, and insurance of all 
China, whether Chinese or foreign, are mainly operated from 
Shanghai ; and a fire in Chung-King, 1500 miles up the Yangtsze, 
has to be paid for in London vid an office in Shanghai. Second, 
the same is true of Chinese political feeling, which, spread like the 
nerves of the human body all over the country, flows in a strong 
current back and forth from its main power-house in Shanghai. 
I put it thus, knowing that many Chinese will give Canton the 
place of honour, but I do not agree with them now, whatever may 
have been true in 1925. These two features present the foreign 
interests in Shanghai as a specially vulnerable front to the attack 
of the boycott ; for in Shanghai both the boycott and its victims 
are found in greater magnitude and in closer proximity than else- 
where to China. So when Japan ran amok in Manchuria, China 
responded to the shock by a boycott, Admiral Shiosawa made his 
riposte with an inadequate force of marines, and Shanghai is still 
ablaze. A vicious circle indeed, which, in the end, nothing but 
the united pressure of the outside world can break. 

Japan is prepared to accept, because she must, this united 
action in Shanghai; but she refuses it in Manchuria. Now, it is 
true that the only parties to the principal Manchurian treaties 
are Japan and China, and any modification of them must be 
accepted by both parties. It is also true that the Chinese infringe- 
ment of these treaties must be one of the major subjects of 
inquiry and negotiation. But since the treaties of 1905 and 1915 
were signed the situation has been radically altered by the creation 
of the League of Nations, under which both parties have accepted 
obligations which did not then exist. Japan feigns to ignore the 
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change, and intends to pursue in Manchuria a policy which 
conflicts with the new world order which she helped to create in 
Geneva. Here, as before, we see evidence of the dual character 
of her government and of her policy. At home she is a house 
divided against itself, and abroad this antinomy becomes a public 
danger. In the end she will not be able to deny the validity of 
the Chinese claim that the League should take a hand in the 
treatment of the Manchurian dispute, and she has already com- 
mitted herself, perhaps unwittingly, to a course which leads to 
that result, in assenting to the appointment of the Lytton 
Commission. The Commission is empowered ‘ to report . . . on 
amy circumstance (in Manchuria) which, affecting international 
relations, threatens to disturb the peace between China and Japan, 
or the good understanding between them on which peace depends,’ 
These skilfully chosen words are wide enough to ensure a thorough- 
going inquiry if Lord Lytton has the courage to pursue it, and 
they provide the opportunity for a comprehensive review of the 
whole Manchurian problem. When the Lytton. Commission 
presents its report the Council at Geneva will have a new oppor- 
tunity to retrieve what was lost to the League last autumn. 


A. F. Wuyte. 
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THE ENIGMA OF GERMANY 


THE situation in Germany is changing so constantly, the ground 
is shifting so continuously, that almost anything that is said or 
written about it appears out of date before it reaches the public. 
But there are certain fundamental facts and tendencies that 
remain, and which can bear description or analysis independently 
of their particular aspect at a given moment. 

Tolstoy once said that all families are happy in the same 
way, but that every family has its own way of being miserable. 
This can be applied to nations as well: what is Germany’s 
particular way of being miserable, in what way is her crisis 
different to that facing practically every other country? Is it 
because the economic crisis in Germany has been more vehement 
than elsewhere and has brought about the disorganisation of her 
political and social order? But it could be argued that the 
economic crisis in England or America is just as far-reaching, and 
that the equilibrium has been completely upset in every industrial 
country. Even if it be true that the process is a particularly 
painful one in Germany, that alone would not suffice to provide a 
satisfactory explanation. Then, again, there is the tendency, 
especially among the Germans themselves, to attribute the present 
position solely to Reparations. While it is perfectly true, of 
course, that Reparations have contributed in no small measure 
to Germany’s difficulties, it would be wrong to exaggerate their 
influence—at least, in the past—on the development of the 
political and social crisis in Germany. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that the creditor nations have also been adversely 
affected by Reparations. The world’s political indebtedness has 
been, and still is, one of the main causes, but by no means the 
only one, of international complications and instability. 

During a recent visit to Germany I had the opportunity of 
seeing a very large number of people belonging to all classes and 
to all political parties, and of discussing their various problems 
with them. Perhaps the only question on which I found absolute 
unanimity in Germany was that of Reparations. It is true that 
the extremists of the Right have made a great deal of political 
capital out of their —s ,to reparation payments, whereas 
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more moderate groups have until now done their best to come to 
an understanding with the creditor nations. But at the present 
moment they are all agreed that the continuation of Reparations 
is impossible. The difference in their respective attitudes can 
best be pictured thus: the parties of the Right say, ‘ We cannot 
pay, but we would not even if we could, because we do not admit 
we owe anything’; while the others say, ‘ We cannot go on 
paying, and you must understand this, and not compel us to 
break our word, but release us from our obligations.’ As will be 
seen, it is a question of formula, not of substance. No Govern- 
ment could survive that would reimpose Reparations, and that 
no more money will be obtained from Germany on account of 
reparation payments is the only thing on which I think I can 
afford to be sweepingly assertive. 

During the first few years after the stabilisation of the mark 
foreign loans and credits were actually lavished on Germany. 
Foreign investors were attracted by the high rates of interest 
obtainable, and the security seemed good, for Germany had just 
triumphantly emerged from a devastating crisis and was well on 
the way to recovery—nay, full prosperity. London and New 
York were competing in liberality, and the Germans were only 
too glad to accept the loans thus offered. Municipalities, industry, 
trade, commerce, the banks—everybody was obtaining financial 
facilities abroad. The influx of foreign money reached such a 
point that for a time the dollar actually stood under par in 
Germany, and the Reichsbank was at a loss to know how to 
employ its foreign currency. Finally the president of the 
Reichsbank decided to intervene and put an end to the further 
raising of foreign loans. But his half-hearted and superficial 
intervention merely resulted in long-term loans now taking the 
form of short-term credits, and Dr. Schacht must bear a large 
share of the responsibility for the situation that ensued. Inci- 
dentally it appears almost inconceivable that until the recent 
* standstill ’ negotiations the amount of foreign short-term credits 
should never have been established by the Reichsbank and that 
nobody knew the actual extent of Germany’s commitments or 
how to meet them in case of need. m 

The crash came at the end of 1929, and ever since Germany 
has had to struggle against an almost hopeless and ever-increasing 
financial and economic crisis. Strict economy and great sacrifices 
by all classes of the population have enabled the country to eke 
out a miserable living, but in the second half of 1931 the downward 
movement suddenly began to develop in what was nothing short 
of a hysterical tempo. Even up to June 1931 things had been 
difficult enough. The Reichstag was meeting irregularly, and 
Dr. Bruening, the Chancellor, was ruling his country by means of 
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emergency decrees. From the time of the ill-advised September 
elections in 19301 to about June 1931 Dr. Bruening hal issued 
a number of such decrees containing what appeared then to be 
very arbitrary legislation. The Hitlerites, who had obtained 
107 seats in the Reichstag, were troubling peace and stability, 
and seemed to be preparing for a coup d’éat even then. Stocks 
and shares were constantly falling, the number of bankruptcies 
was increasing daily, and in February 1931 the number of 
unemployed almost touched five millions. 

The full meaning of the crisis, however, was revealed to the 
masses on that unfortunate June day when President Hoover’s 
proposal of a twelve months’ debt holiday became public. For 
the next seventeen days Paris was bargaining about its agreement 
to the Hoover scheme. Meanwhile, the very foreign lenders who 
had so liberally, so lavishly, given short-term credits to Germany 
were seized by a panic, and in a frenzy, regardless of the conse- 
quences, they were withdrawing their money. The bewildered 
president of the Reichsbank was flying from capital to capital 
hoping against hope to raise new credits, but his efforts were in 
vain, and his plea that unless credits were forthcoming there would 
be chaos failed to convince anybody. When, finally, the Hoover 
Moratorium was agreed upon it was too late, and on July 13 there 
happened one of the greatest financial calamities of modern times. 
The Darmstaedter Bank, one of Germany’s leading banks, had 
to close down. What followed was a regular stampede. The 
horror-stricken population hastened to withdraw its deposits from 
the other banks. It was impossible to stop a run of this magni- 
tude, and on the following day all the banks and the bourse were 
closed. The economic life of the country suddenly stood still. 
Anumber of emergency decrees endeavouring to restore confidence 
was issued by the Government. The State guaranteed the 
liabilities of the Darmstaedter Bank and took over the Dresdner 
Bank, which also found itself in difficulties. When a few days 
later the banks were reopened the calmness of the population was 
perfectly astounding. The run had stopped as suddenly as it 
had begun. In August a first ‘standstill’ agreement for six 
months, supplementing the Hoover Moratorium, was signed with 
Germany’s private creditors’ The Reichstag was convened for 
October, and on the eve of its reopening the parties of the Right 
held a conference at Harzburg, where they indulged in verbose and 
noisy demonstrations against the Government. Through skilled 
Manceuvring Dr. Bruening, whose position seemed rather pre- 
carious, obtained the rejection by the Reichstag of a vote of 
no confidence. But in November it seemed that a Hitler ‘ Putsch’ 

1 See ‘Germany in the Melting Pot,’ by the same author, in the Nineteenth 
Century and After, September 1930. 
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was a question of days or hours. Dr. Bruening survived, and on 
December 8 he issued his now famous emergency decree which 
regulates almost every single aspect of the ordinary citizen’s life, 
and in many ways means the abolition of personal freedom. 

Meanwhile the ‘ Civil Peace’ proclaimed by the Government 
for the duration of the Christmas holidays has come to an end, 
and since January 4 political hostilities and the struggle for power 
have been resumed with even greater bitterness than before, 
At the time of writing Dr. Bruening is still in office, although there 
have been daily rumours of his resignation, and it can be said 
that his own position, and that of his Government, varies almost 
from hour to hour. The immediate issues are the reopening 
of the Reichstag, Reparations, Disarmament, the Presidential 
election, the elections to the Prussian Landtag, and Unemploy- 
ment. There are over six million unemployed in Germany now, 
and this number is still growing. 

I remember the Germans when from 1919 to 1923 they were 
in the depths of despair, and when it seemed that the demoralising 
and devastating effects of inflation would bring about the com- 
plete collapse of the German nation. I remember them again 
when after the stabilisation of the mark they astounded the 
world and themselves by the speed of their recovery, and when 
for a while they felt that the world was theirs. Now once again 
the pendulum has swung the other way, but this time it has gone 
ever so much further than during the inflation period. Both 
material and psychological factors render this present crisis quite 
different to all previous ones. For the real point at issue is 
whether the régime of at least formal democracy and comparative 
constitutionalism under which Germany has lived since 1919 is 
to survive, or whether its place is to be taken by a régime of 
violence, a new and as yet unknown kind of Fascism as represented 
by the Nazi movement. 

It sounds a commonplace observation, but Germany is at the 
crossroads. The present situation cannot and will not last very 
much longer, and, unless it is taken care of, it will develop in its 
own way. More than ever a lead is wanted. But the German 
people do not seem to be able to get it—at least, not from their 
Government. Dr. Bruening has nothing of the demagogue, 
nothing that appeals to the masses. He is silent and self-absorbed 
and his very silence leads to no end of guesses and combinations 
among the uninitiated. His personal honesty, courage and 
loyalty are beyond doubt, and therefore the guesswork that goes 
on in and outside Germany is rather inclined to attribute to him 
quite remarkable qualities of statesmanship. ‘The best since 
Bismarck,’ even a bitter opponent of the Chancellor is supposed 
to have said. But Dr. Bruening’s policy of the last few months 
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can hardly be regarded as very statesmanlike if judged on its 

results. This policy certainly does not convey the 
impression of a definite well-thought-out line of conduct, or 
disclose a precise and fundamental conception of his difficult and 
almost superhuman task. It rather proves, on the contrary, 
that even the Chancellor, despite his very great qualities, is 
suffering from that same incapacity of making up his mind which 
is typical of modern Germany, and that he is drifting. Only 
recently he dismissed the very suggestion of collaborating with 
the Opposition. He proclaimed publicly his refusal to accede to 
the various suggestions that were made to him of inviting the 
Hitlerites to join his Government. In fact, Dr. Bruening seemed 
to realise that the time for such an experiment had not arrived, 
and that it could not but have disastrous effects at home and 
abroad. Then all of a sudden he did two things, both of which 
created the impression that he had decided to abandon his old 
line of policy, or, still worse, that he had lost his nerve. 

One was his manceuvre in the Presidential election, and the 
other his emphatic declaration on the Reparations question. In 
order to secure the extension of President Hindenburg’s tenure 
of office without exposing the aged field-marshal and the country 
to the vicissitudes of an election during this time of unprecedented 
crisis, Dr. Bruening addressed himself to the Opposition with the 
suggestion that the President should be re-elected by a unanimous 
vote of Parliament—with the exception of the Communists. 
But, instead of revealing the unity of the German people in so 
serious a situation, the Chancellor’s move showed, on the contrary, 
that those who claim the monopoly of patriotism put party 
tactics and personal animosity above the interests of their 
country. Both Hitler and Hugenberg refused their co-operation, 
and to add insult to injury they accused Dr. Bruening of violating 
the constitution. That the Chancellor was animated by a 
genuine desire to do the right thing there can be no doubt, but 
the result of his endeavours not only shows the state of internal 
utter confusion in Germany, but also how completely Dr. Bruening 
misjudged the situation. -He ought to have realised the impossi- 
bility both for himself and for Hitler to come to an adequate 
arrangement. A union between them on any issue, even the 
Presidential election, would be ruinous for either or both. If the 
representative of constitutionalism—even in its present attenuated 
form—and the representative of violence came together, they 
could only do so at the expense of surrendering all they stand for, 
and that would mean losing what following each can command. 
The almost animal hatred that animates the respective followers 
of these two movements is such that an agreement, tacit or open, 
between their leaders would result in mutiny and actual fighting. 
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In fact, it may be said that Hitler’s trip to Berlin and his meeting 
with the Chancellor, even if he did refuse to co-operate with him 
after what appeared to be a moment’s vacillation, did him some 
harm among his followers, and that his closest lieutenants, Frick, 
Goebbels and others, felt called upon to redeem their leader’s 
weakness by particularly noisy outbursts against the present 
régime in Germany. 

Those who still support the Chancellor felt equally alarmed, 
and would have been roused to action had agreement been reached, 
The attempt merely weakened the moral authority of both and 
involved the aged President in unnecessary complications. His 
election by the people would have been, just as it is now, assured 
without all these manipulations, which quite rightly so much 
upset the old gentleman that he very nearly refused to stand at all. 
As a man of honour President Hindenburg did not want to bea 
candidate in opposition to the very groups and elements that 
originally elected him. It is an irony of fate that the great 
majority of his former electors have now gone over to Hugenberg 
and Hitler, whereas his former bitter opponents of the Centre and 
of the Left are now his staunchest supporters. A non-political 
group under the presidency of the Mayor of Berlin has at last 
succeeded in persuading the President to stand again, and has 
thus wiped out the unfortunate effects of the Chancellor’s unneces- 
sary departure from his previous line of conduct. Herr von 
Hindenburg’s re-election can now be considered as assured, for, 
unless something quite unexpected happens between now and 
polling day, no candidate of any party has a serious chance against 
him. The negative merit of Dr. Bruening’s offer to Hitler and 
Hugenberg is that through their rejection of it they have definitely 
become labelled as anti-Hindenburg, and the personal prestige 
of the old warrior among the masses is still so great that his 
opponents, whoever they are, cannot hope to achieve very much. 
Had he refused to stand a very serious position would have arisen, 
for no other candidate could have hoped to obtain an absolute 
majority. Ina split vote a Nazi candidate and even a Communist 
candidate would have had a serious chance. President Hinden- 
burg, who now has not only the support of all the parties of the 
Centre and the leading ex-service men organisations behind him 
(although the Steel Helmets, of whom he is an honorary member, 
have turned against him), may also rely on a substantial Social- 
Democratic vote. Put to the choice of either letting Hitler or 
the Communists in or voting for Hindenburg as the representative 
of law and order, the Social Democrats are certain to choose the 
lesser evil and give their votes to Hindenburg. 

If the vast body of electors—who include practically every 
shade of opinion from right to left, with the exception, of course, 
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of the two extreme wings—vote for Hindenburg it is not indeed 
because they see in him a representative of their political ideology, 
or even a leader who can ensure the return of Germany to the 
path of normality, but because his seven years in office have taught 
them to appreciate his sterling qualities. They know that the 
presence of that very great old gentleman and patriot in office 
makes all experiments in Hitlerism or Communism difficult if 
not altogether impossible—at least, they hope so. They justly 
consider him as Germany’s strongest bulwark against civil war 
and chaos, and they see in him a most loyal upholder of the 
republic and the constitution. In opposing the President, 
Hugenberg declares that it is not the personality of the hero of 
Tannenberg his party objects to, but to the system now repre- 
sented byhim. He wants to smash this system at the Presidential 
elections. But how and through whom ? Is his party—are the 
Deutschnationale ?—going to vote for Hitler, the enemy and 
dangerous rival who has of late treated them and the Steel 
Helmets with supreme contempt ? Or are they going to put up 
a candidate of their own who is doomed before he starts? The 
futility of their position is obvious. Not Hugenberg, but Hitler 
on the one hand, and the Communists on the other, represent the 
real danger. 

President Hindenburg’s re-election does not solve Germany’s 
actual problems, nor does it settle the question of the continuation 
of the present régime as opposed to the new order of things desired 
by Hitler and his followers. But it is bound to have a steadying 
influence on the trend of developments in Germany. It facilitates 
the gradual instead of the sudden and violent liquidation of the 
old order of things: liberalism, democracy, personal freedom, 
unrestricted private property, individualism, etc. For, although 
this may come as a surprise to many who do not realise it yet, 
all these processes are at work, and become apparent the moment 
an observer takes the trouble to dive under the surface of things. 
What the new order of things will be it. would be rash to prophesy. 
But whether you look at the State, whose very basis is daily 
undergoing the greatest changes, and whose functions multiply 
in all directions, or whether you look at the ever-increasing tempo 
of the liquidation of the old economic standards, the process of 
transformation is most striking. That things cannot go on as 
they did in the past, and as they do now, is obvious to everyone. 
There is nothing specifically German in all this: it is universal. 
But in Germany, owing to local conditions, the process is par- 
ticularly blatant and particularly painful. 

The first question is, Are the Hitlerites going to take the 
government into their own hands, and, if so, when and how ? 
Ever since the September elections of 1930 the wave of Hitlerism 
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has been steadily rising. Their majorities have increased at every 
local election, and of late the margin that separates them from 
absolute majorities has been rapidly narrowing. There can be 
no doubt that if the Nazis are in a position to wait long enough 
they would get their absolute majority. But can they wait, and 
will they wait ? The Hitler movement is an emotional one. It 
is not animated by great political ideas, nor has it a programme 
worth speaking of. All Hitler says to the country is that present 
conditions are intolerable, and that if he takes the power into 
his hands things will get different. How he is going to achieve 
this he does not say, but meanwhile he attributes all the blame 
and responsibility for Germany’s hardships to the Socialists and 
the Jews. To a certain extent he also encourages class hatred, 
for he conducts a strong agitation against capitalists, bankers, 
industrialists and their like, which does not prevent him from 
accepting large subsidies from some of them. Hitler’s great 
strength is the fact that he is the personification of German 
discontent. His followers are therefore a most heterogeneous 
crowd. He has attracted all the embittered, old and young, who 
have not been able to find a proper basis for themselves under 
the present régime. The youth of the nation, who passionately 
desire an outlet for their activity and cannot find it, are with Hitler. 
For them the Republic and democracy are not the result of 
previous developments, but the cause of their hardships and their 
disappointments. In Hitler they see a hope, a chance. The 
declassed, ruined, and debased petty bourgeoisie vote for Hitler 
because they are angry with everybody else. They have never 
had a political idea in their life, and have never stopped for a 
moment to ponder over any political or economic problem. But 
they have always been actuated by hero worship on the one hand 
and ressentiment against those in power on the other. It is an 
erroneous contention that Germany derived a considerable 
benefit from the fact that inflation wiped out her internal debt. 
What it did do was to destroy the middle classes by annihilating 
their savings, and it turned them into embittered proletarians. 
Hitler has managed to attract these former middle classes, not 
because he is congenial to them, but because the hatred he 
personifies finds an echo in their hatred. A considerable number 


of the lesser bureaucracy are also Hitlerite. Then there are all . 


the adventurers and desperadoes, all those who have nothing 
to lose. They form a large proportion of the Nazi movement 
and they are a factor of instability in it. Finally there are the 
genuine fanatics, the sincere enthusiasts. 

The thirst for power, for the opportunity of revenge, is the 
one thing all the groups of the Hitler movement have in common. 
Hence the uneasiness which is prevalent even among the Nazis. 
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They want the power and they want it now, whereas their leaders 
appear to be definitely against any precipitate action. After his 
previous unhappy ‘ Putsch’ experiments in Bavaria in 1923, 
Hitler seems determined this time to take no risks. He knows, 
furthermore, that in the event of a ‘ Putsch’ there would be 
organised resistance from the working classes, strikes, fights, and, 
generally speaking, such an upheaval that the man in the street 
who might welcome his advent to power in theory would kick 
for all he is worth if it happened in practice. In the case of a 
coup d’éat the odium of his potential followers would easily turn 
against Hitler, and the hands of his opponents would be 
strengthened very considerably. Of that he is perfectly aware. 
He also realises that there is a very great difference between 
the impersonal act of voting for a party and between openly 
exposing oneself to the dangers and unpleasantness of acting or 
even fighting on its behalf. Hitler is therefore determined to 
take the power into his hands in a legal way. But his dilemma 
is whether to wait until he is strong enough to do so alone, 
without the collaboration of other parties of the Right, or even 
the Centre, or whether to accept some form of coalition with 
them now in order to satisfy his more impatient followers. There 
isa risk in both alternatives. If he waits too long, he may lose 
his following instead of increasing it. And if he enters a coalition, 
he may not be able to preserve it either. The unreliability of 
his party is due to the fact that, despite their outward military 
discipline, the Nazis are badly lacking the all-important inner 
discipline which is so essential, and that, furthermore, they are 
totally devoid of any political training. The party is as yet 
too heterogeneous and has failed so far to produce a nucleus or 
an organisation on which its leader could depend with absolute 
certainty. Hence his hesitation to commit himself. 

There are many people in Germany who do not belong to 
Hitler’s movement, but who would welcome his advent to power 
ina coalition government, or even in a government of his own. 
Ihave heard this opinion expressed frequently by the upper strata 
of society and the bourgeoisie. ‘Things cannot get any worse 
than they are now,’ they say, ‘ and perhaps he will do quite well. 
Anyway, he cannot do any harm.’ This defeatist attitude, this 
pathetic surrender to a régime of murder and violence, is a striking 
proof of how far the process of decomposition has affected these 
classes in Germany. The hatred of the Social Democrats—the 
only really democratic and definitely republican party in Ger- 
many—is quite incredible. They have carried the burden of 
maintaining the German republic since its origin at a great cost 
to their party prestige, for they have accepted compromise after 
compromise to avoid internal complications. But by doing so 
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they have merely incurred general hatred and lost many votes. 
The groups of the Right and of the Centre whose lives they have 
saved many a time since 1918 loathe them almost more than they 
do the Communists. To the bourgeoisie Social Democracy means 
ever-increasing taxation ; therefore it accepts Hitler as the lesser 
evil. But it somehow hopes that the present arbitrariness and 
uncertainty will come to an end, and that once again there will 
be ‘ law and order,’ whatever that may mean. ‘If Hitler must 
come,’ the bourgeois say, ‘ it would be preferable if he came by 
means of joining a coalition government.’ In other words, it 
is hoped that the solid block of the best organised and disciplined 
and homogeneous Roman Catholic Centre Party, of which Dr, 
Bruening is a member and Monsignor Kaas the real leader, would 
exercise a restraining influence on the Nazis—in fact, that it 
would sterilise them as it did the Social Democrats. That the 
Centre Party itself, under the pressure of the ever-increasing 
crisis, would have no objection to such a coalition, subject to 
conditions, of course, there can be no doubt. Nobody can tell 
the exact nature of the various private negotiations that are being 
carried on behind the scenes, but many lists of ministers in a 
future coalition government are being circulated in Berlin. 
The names of Dr. Bruening, of General Groener, and of Frick, 
one of Hitler’s principal lieutenants, seem to appear in most of 
them. 

If Hitler comes at all, such a coalition is not an unlikely first 
step. But will he come? That he will wait indefinitely in the 
hope of winning an absolute majority and meanwhile put the 
patience of his followers to too great a test is improbable. The 
hope of many that President Hindenburg’s re-election will deal 
this movement a death-blow and that it will gradually fizzle 
out has, at least at the present moment, little to justify it. But 
Germany is a curious country where the unexpected always 
happens. From an economic point of view the Germans are 
perhaps the greatest race of modern times. At any rate, they 
possess a capacity for work unrivalled by other nations. But 
politically they are incompetent. Many among them are the 
first to admit it, and this curious absence of an understanding of 
politics is one of the tragedies of civilisation. Logically it appears 
that the unavoidable next step in Germany, with the different 
parties situated as they are, is the formation of a coalition govern- 
ment with Hitler—particularly if the elections to the Prussian 
Landtag in May result in no party obtaining an absolute majority ; 
for that would deprive the Social Democrats of their last strong- 
hold and open the doors to reaction. Those who look forward 
with hope to such an eventuality and assert so definitely that 
Hitler is less dangerous in the government than outside it would 
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do. well to remember the Russian lesson. In 1917 many people 
thought that the Bolsheviks were safer in government than in 
opposition, that responsibility would sober them up and that 
they would soon have to give up their methods of terrorism and 
violence. To-day, in 1932, the Bolsheviks are still in power, and 
they have not altered either in their outlook or in their methods. 

If Hitler comes, he may begin with a coalition, but he would 
not stop there. He could not share the power with the Centre 
Party. Either he would have to surrender completely to the 
subtle and adroit manceuvring of its trained politicians and get 
involved in a position that would separate him from his own party, 
or else, which is much more likely, the Centre Party would 
surrender to him and he would establish himself as the supreme 
tuler of Germany. But Hitler’s chances must neither be 
exaggerated nor minimised. The process of transformation of 
Germany’s political, economic, and social structure, which I 
have already indicated, the unparalleled hardships brought about 
by the crisis, the historical German or Prussian tradition of 
discipline and obedience—all these things are in favour of Hitler. 
Furthermore, in periods of great upheavals there always springs 
up a chance for strong and even arbitrary government which 
ignores class interests and ambitions. 

Is Hitler big enough to avail himself of such a chance? 
Contrary to the opinion of many, both in Germany and outside 
it, I consider that the advent of Hitler to power would have 
devastating effects in Germany and in the rest of the world. 
He is neither a Lenin nor a Mussolini. And that is why it is a 
welcome sign that there has suddenly developed in Germany a 
counter-movement which is growing daily. This movement, 
which calls itself the ‘ Iron Front,’ is determined to protect the 
republic. It is composed chiefly of trade unions of various kinds, 
of the Social Democratic Party, the Reichsbanner, etc. During 
the last few weeks it has achieved great progress. The very fact 
of its existence has had a sobering effect on many. Despite the 
fact that the leaders of the Social Democratic Party have 
frequently revealed themselves as feeble and ready to accept any 
compromise rather than fight, and despite the fact that the leaders 
of the ‘ Iron Front ’ do not display the activity their cause would 
seem to imply, there is the undeniably favourable psychological 
effect that something is being done to prevent Hitlerism. Will 
this movement find the necessary inner strength in itself to fight 
its enemies with their own weapons, the only hope of ever being 
successful ? New courage and new energy will have to be displayed 
by the Social Democrats if they really want to save the republic. 
They are in a difficult position. Hitler on the Right, the Commu- 
nists on the Left; they are attracted by both of them. The 
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Communists are biding their time. For the present they are 
merely augmenting their ranks by the dissidents from the Social 
Democratic ‘Party, who leave it on account of its moderation. 
At every election the number of their supporters grows. But 
their real chance will be if Hitler comes. If and when he does, 
the Communists will be able to come into the open and create 
a real ‘ Red front’ against him, which would undoubtedly be 
joined by many as yet unsuspected supporters, and which may 
eventually attract some of Hitler’s own disappointed followers, 
This is realised by Hitler, and is yet another reason why he is 
in no hurry to seize power. At the present moment the danger of 
Communism is comparatively small in Germany. But if Hitler 
comes and fails to achieve his promises of a general improvement, 
vague though they may be, there is every likelihood that his 
supporters would desert him and go over to the Communists, 
The advent of Hitler in Germany might open the doors to a 
Bolshevik revolution. 
In a recent pamphlet Trotzky wrote as follows : 


On the way in which the German crisis will develop, the fate not only 
of Germany itself, but of the whole world, will depend for many years to 
come. The socialistic building up of the U.S.S.R., the trend of the Spanish 
revolution, the development of the pre-revolutionary situation in England, 
the further fate of French imperialism—a‘l this concentrates directly 
around one point. Who will win in Germany during the next few months 
—Communism or Fascism? ...If you put a ball on the top of a 
pyramid, a slight push to the right or to the left will make it roll down, 
This is the situation in Germany, which is getting nearer with every hour. 
There are certain powers at work that would like the ball to roll down 
on the right side and thus smash the back of the working classes. There 
are others who would like the ball to remain on the top of the pyramid. 
This is Utopia. The ball cannot remain on the top. The Communists 
would like the ball to roll down on the left side and so smash the back of 
capitalism. But to wish is not enough: one must possess the ability to 
act. 


It may be Utopia, but I think that every reasonable being, 
both in Germany and outside, will hope that the ball remains 
on top of the pyramid. And, after all, perhaps it will, for miracles 


sometimes happen. 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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In this country two valuable checks on extremism in public 
affairs are common sense and a good caricaturist. Both these 
correctives are now, not before time, being applied to the Indian 
situation. Lord Willingdon is providing the former and Mr. 
Gandhi has become an unwitting substitute for the latter. Poor 
Mr. Gandhi !—with his goat and his days of silence and his new 
East-end friends, he slipped steadily from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Not that this was due, in any considerable degree, to 
his personal oddities or affectations ; we still, it can’ be hoped, 
have manners enough left to respect the eccentricities of a 
Mahatma. What brought us disillusion was the discrepancy 
between what had been expected of him and what he achieved. 
As plenipotentiary of the Congress Party, he presumably had its 
authority to co-operate with the other Indian delegates in nego- 
tiating the lines of a new constitution with the British Govern- 
ment. As the most powerful individual Indian of the day, he was 
looked to for an honourable settlement of the communal difficulty 
which had baffled smaller men. As a lover of peace and of ‘ soul- 
force,’ he was surely going to convert his truce with Lord Irwin 
into a permanent basis of confidence and progress. Rarely would 
any one man appear to have had such opportunities for doing 
great things as presented themselves to Mr. Gandhi during his 
winter in England. 

At every single point he failed, and failed with something like 
ignominy. His efforts to reconcile the interests of Hindus and 
Moslems were fruitless, his excuse being the threadbare catchword 
that no solution is possible so long as ‘ the wedge of foreign rule 
divides community from community.’ To the drafting of a new 
Constitution, as he was careful to explain in his closing speech, his 
only contribution was a dissent from his fellow-delegates in almost 
every conclusion reached by the Conference. For compromise, 
or even for negotiation, he showed no aptitude, babbling to the 
end about complete independence from the ‘disciplined and 
organized terrorism ’ of our Government, about complete freedom 
from ‘ the slave-holder and tyrant.’ At the Conference table, he 
was listened to with growing impatience, even by his own — 
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men. As a serious politician or a constructive statesman, his 
nakedness has been disclosed to the world. 

Behind the eclipse of the Mahatma, the background stands 
out clearer than ever—that sinister, unrelenting background about 
which those who know it have so often tried to caution our easy- 
going theorists in this country. The Congress, whose messenger 
he was, is the embodiment of the ancient spirit of Hinduism, 
tenacious of its power over the minds and lives of the people, and 
adamant against any outside influence which threatens its 
ascendency. To the old-style British administrator Hinduism 
was in a measure reconciled. He left its religion alone, and was 
chary of stirring up trouble in the way of social reform. He kept 
the turbulent Moslem in order, and the brahmans managed to 
secure their full share (or more) of whatever power he entrusted 
to Indian hands. If foreign rule had to be endured, the British 
were at least more tolerable than their Mogul predecessors. But 
all this new-fangled nonsense of equal rights and ballot-boxes and 
manhood suffrage and the emancipation of women, with brahman 
and untouchable on a level, reformers in power, the Moslems 
guaranteed a definite share in the loaves and fishes: all this isa 
very different story. If it is to this end that the British con- 
nexion is moving, then the sooner the British connexion is ended 
the better. How the end comes is immaterial. If it can be 
brought about by a dexterous use of democracy’s own weapons, 
well and good ; persuasiveness and oratory will not be lacking. 
If sterner measures are necessary, why hesitate ? Terrorism can 
be disavowed without being discouraged. Mr. Gandhi did not 
himself commend ‘ the dagger of the assassin, the poison bowl, the 
sword, the spear or the bullet’; but he enumerated them as 
weapons of those who fight for freedom. Lip service may have 
to be paid to constitutional methods of revolution ; but at all 
costs British rule must go, root and branch, so that Hinduism 
may be free to reconstruct the machinery of India’s life to its 
heart’s desire. 

Such being his instructions, Mr. Gandhi had none of the liberty 
of a plenipotentiary. To ensure against his own kindliness of 
heart, or his yieldings to any generous instincts, the Congress had 
provided him with a duenna in the person of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. A brahman of the straitest sect, Malaviya has 
always been uncompromising in hostility to any liberal movement 
in Hinduism. It is to his energy largely that the sectarian 
Hindu University at Benares owes its existence ; and under an 
attractive personality he conceals, it is suspected, a dislike of 
European influences proportionate to his orthodoxy. His vigil- 
ance has guarded Mr. Gandhi from any lapse into reason or com- 
promise ; and, so far as the Congress is concerned, the second 
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session of the Round Table Conference ended precisely at where 
the first session had begun. The curtain rings down, and to prove 
that he remains uncorrupted by English hospitality the Mahatma 
proceeds ‘ to split the ears of the groundlings ’ by tearing the old 
outworn passion of civil disobedience to tatters. The situation, 
however, has grown too big for him to cope with, and, following 
his standard procedure in similar circumstances, he retires into 
prison ; this being the third, and may we hope the last, occasion 
on which he has adopted the same device for combining a rest- 
cure with a complete escape from the responsibility for his own 


Goodbye, then, to the Mahatma; and with his exit there 
comes at last a breeze of common sense into the Indian adminis- 
tration. To say this is meant in no way as criticism of the present 
Viceroy’s predecessors. The patience of Lord Reading, the 
serenity of Lord Irwin’s overtures for peace, served a great pur- 
pose ; so did the generous labours of the Prime Minister in carry- 
ing the Round Table Conference through two Administrations. 
All this has shown the world that Britain means to do what she 
has promised ; it also nails to the counter the old malicious lie 
that in India we set community against community in order to 
perpetuate our rule. But in the governing of a country danger 
may lie in continuing to cry peace when there is no peace ; and 
in India the danger-point had been reached. The masses of the 
people were growing restless ; whose orders were they to obey, 
those of the British official, or those of the Congress ? They could 
accommodate themselves to either, but not to a shifting mixture 
of both. The great landlords, loyal though they had been as a 
tule to our Government, were beginning to question the advantage 
of allegiance to a power apparently on the eve of abdication. 
Even the Princes were turning uneasily to ensure themselves 
against radical change—the zeal for federation which they sud- 
denly displayed in November 1930 being the measure of their 
alarm. If there was all this unsettlement, it is sometimes asked, 
why did not the Princes and the landlords and the masses rally 
to the British Government and show their disapproval of the Con- 
gress and its policy ? The answer is that this is not, and never has 
been, India’s way. To the ordinary Indian his traditional con- 
ception of a good Government is a Government which is strong 
enough to defend itself and which will not hesitate to put forth 
its strength when necessary ; a Government which needs popular 
demonstrations for its encouragement has no place in any poli- 
tical structure within India’s experience. A Government that is 
worth its salt will recognise and reward its friends and trounce its 
enemies. If it does not, then it will lose its friends. 


Whether we like this theory of government or not, we cannot 
x2 
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afford to fly in the face of it in India to-day. Any lingering hesi- 
tancy that we may have felt in accepting it has surely been dis- 
pelled by the actions of Congress itself. The campaign which 
Congress has opened, not once, but time and again, against the 
British Government is not opéva bouffe, though that element also 
is present in the hoisting of rebel flags and the ragged parades of 
rebel volunteers. There is no comedy in the minds of the ring- 
leaders ; with them it is to be a war of anarchy, designed to swamp 
the government of the country in torrents of lawlessness. The 
peasants over large areas have been incited to rise against their 
landlords on the no-rent plea ; and class is being pitted against 
class. Mobs have been collected and hired to attack police 
stations and to paralyse the public services generally. Assassina- 
tions are applauded, and murderers canonised as martyrs for the 
motherland. Strenuous efforts have been made to set the North- 
West Frontier in a blaze and imperil the whole safety of India, 
The invisible links with terrorism have been strengthened until 
political murders are daily events. Attempts have been made 
upon the lives of the Governors of three great provinces ; and the 
Viceroy is obliged to travel about India by aeroplane because the 
task of guarding his train against bombs and derailment is more 
than the police can cope with. What is all this but civil war, 
ruthless and organised—civil war for which Congress is boastfully 
responsible ? As Lord Willingdon told the Legislative Assembly 
on January 25, no Government could hesitate to accept such a 
challenge. It has been accepted ; Congress has been declared a 
public enemy ; and the full forces of the law are being employed 
to disperse it and shut down its activities. To India at large—to 
nine-tenths of its inhabitants—this will be welcome as ordinary 
common sense, the discharge by a sensible Government of its duty 
in distinguishing between the friends of the State and its foes. 
From some well-meaning people in this country lamentation 
is already going up that the régime of conciliation is over and a 
régime of repression has begun. The answer is best given in Lord 
Willingdon’s words: ‘I am conscious of no deviation by myself 
or by my Government from the path of conciliation until Congress 
had themselves wantonly torn up the path.’ Repression is, of 
course, foreign to our political traditions, and we dislike being 
taunted with it. But in this case our hands are clean. Congress 
was habitually treated by the Government of India as if it werea 
responsible political party. However extravagant its claims, it 
was brought into consultation at every stage of constitutional 
advance. It had the most pressing invitation to take part in the 
first session of the Round Table Conference, and on Lord Irwin’s 
personal entreaty it allowed Mr. Gandhi to attend the second 
session. Time after time it was asked, in all sincerity (but always 
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in vain), to frame and discuss its own projects for the future 

ent of the country. Its leaders sat on the legislative 
councils; they were brought into constant and intimate touch 
with the proceedings of the Government ; they were given, in 
short, the same consideration and the same opportunities as any 
other section of political opinion. Every avenue was open to 
them for the development, by civilised means, of any scheme, 
however radical, for changing the system of government. It is 
well that this should be remembered ; for in modern days advo- 
cates of constitutional change, whether of revolution or merely 
of reform, have to choose between two courses, and two courses 
only. They can use, within the four corners of the law under 
which they live, their liberty of moulding and mobilising public 
opinion, of convincing their opponents, of securing the sympathies, 
ifneed be, of other nations. Or, in the alternative, they can defy 
the laws under which they live, strike for their objective by force, 
and risk the danger of the law being strong enough to defeat them. 
The Indian extremist has had every opportunity of choosing the 
former course. He has tossed it aside and chosen the latter. The 
tisk is his and he must accept it. Repression is a wholly erroneous 
description of the consequences. 

It would be equally erroneous to imagine that conciliation has 
ever meant anything to Congress as a party, whatever may have 
been the response of individuals to Lord Irwin’s persuasive charm. 
For evidence of this we have only to review its history during the 
last fifteen years. When the scheme devised by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford for a new constitution was first published, 
the extreme Nationalists, dazed by being offered much more than 
they had ever expected, gave it a grudging assent, and for a few 
months conciliation seemed to have triumphed. But the first 
possible occasion was seized upon to reverse the signals. Certain 
legislation against murderous conspiracies (known as the Rowlatt 
Acts) was made the pretext for attacking the good faith of the 
Government, and the Constitution of 1919 was declared anathema 
before it came into being. The cry went up for Provincial auto- 
nomy ; this was the only evidence of our good intentions which 
Congress would accept. No great interval elapsed before it was 
made reasonably clear that Provincial autonomy was the next 
step contemplated by the Government of India ; it had actually 
been foreshadowed by Lord Hardinge years before. In terror 
that, on this basis, conciliation might become effective, Congress 
then announced that nothing but a promise of Dominion status 
would satisfy it. This in turn elicited the historic pronouncement 
on Dominion status from Lord Irwin; and here at last it might 
have been hoped that Congress would join hands with us. The 
hope was vain; Dominion status was at once thrown on the 
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scrap-heap and complete independence claimed, with full li 

for India to secede from the British Commonwealth. Not a soul 
in the Congress camp, in his heart, wants independence, or would 
know what to do with it. The demand was purely tactical ; at 
every step Congress has meant to claim something to which it 
believed that we should never agree, thus hoping to make com- 
promise impossible and to keep co-operation at arm’s length. 

In this frenzied fear of compromise and conciliation lies the 
whole tragedy of India to-day. The fear is genuine and unmis- 
takable, and the reasons for it go down to the root of our problems, 
They are simplicity itself. Congress is the political organ of 
orthodox Hinduism. Orthodox Hinduism is the heir of 4000 
years of a static social system ; we are the exponents of a brum- 
magem democracy; and the older civilisation distrusts the 
younger. How deep this aversion goes few Englishmen can 
fathom unless they have lived with it. It is far greater than any 
racial animosity, any religious odium, in our Western experience. 
It is based on the conviction that our democratic practice, if forced 
upon India, would mean an end to the sanctity of the family, the 
confusion of righteousness with impurity, the overthrow of an 
ordering of human life which is divine in its origin. If any of us 
felt equally strongly about a political creed which is being pressed 
upon us, the odds are that we should be just as vehement as 
Congress in resisting it. 

There is a leaven of thinking men who do not share these 
extremist fears. They are the inheritors of a generation which, 
about half a century ago, was fired by the fervours of the Glad- 
stonian school of thought in England, and they have largely 
abandoned rigid orthodoxy. Though in no sense apostates from 
Hinduism, they realise the evils of its archaic conceptions, and 
they are willing for reform, in which they recognise that our 
co-operation will be essential. Their inclination is all for treating 
with us on lines of reason, and their case was ably represented at 
the Round Table Conference under the leadership of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. Several times have they come near to throwing 
in their lot with us ; and ever since the days of Lord Morley we 
have been enjoined to ‘rally the Moderates.’ Their adhesion, 
however, has never been complete or permanent. The Moderates, 
like the Liberal Party in this country, suffer much from internal 
schism. They suffer also from being a middle party. They have 
nothing in their policy that makes the same appeal either to youth 
or to credulity as the flamboyant claims of the Extremists. Their 
sphere of influence is thus limited, and their popularity uncertain. 
However sincere may be their friendly intentions towards us, the 
pull upon them from the other side is often irresistible. They are 
subjected to ruthless pressure, social and otherwise, behind the 
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scenes; and from time to time, in mere self-defence, they have 
to break away from us and to demonstrate to their own. people 
that they also are patriots by some protest or outburst which 
seems to us merely peevish. It is commonly said that they differ 
from the Extremists, not in their objective, but only as to pace 
and methods. To this description they themselves have never 
demurred ; and, weak human nature being what it is, we cannot 
count upon them for consistent support. 

Finally, in estimating the forces working for us and against us, 
we come to the Minorities. Many of them, in frankness it must 
be said, are negligible. Even the vast and heterogeneous mass 
known as the Depressed Classes has, except for the Justice Party 
in Madras, no organisation and no tradition, save that of coming 
to heel when the brahman whip cracks. With the Moslems, of 
course, it is very different. They are under no illusions as to the 
designs and tactics of Congress, and they resent the excess of zeal 
with which, from certain quarters in England, they were urged to 
accept the Congress terms. Conscious of the handicaps under 
which as a community they suffer, they are determined to have 
the effective protection of constitutional safeguards. By a great 
majority they are convinced that those safeguards, to be real, 
must be worked by us and not by a dominant Hinduism, the small 
and noisy minority which professes sympathy with Congress being 
largely a handful of the new agnostic type who have laid sacri- 
legious hands on the ark of Moslem faith elsewhere. There is 
every prospect that they will resist any attempt to force a new 
Constitution upon them which does not insure them against being 
swallowed up in a Hindu renaissance ; and, consequently, the 
Federation scheme which now holds the field may have to rest, 
not upon an agreed balance of parties or interests, but upon a 
settlement imposed by the British Government. In the meanwhile, 
we may reckon upon the whole-hearted opposition of the bulk of 
the Moslems to the claims of Congress. 

Whatever else the Round Table Conference has done, it must 
have filled all competent observers with a sense of the appalling 
complexity of the situation. We have undertaken to allow India 
to govern herself. Technicalities apart, our pledge implies that 
she is to have the same political liberty as the great Dominions 
enjoy. We are now called upon to answer the two inherent 
questions: first, when will self-government start ? and second, 
what form will it take? On the former point we are under no 
promise. The pace of progress, said Parliament in 1919, was to 
be determined by the fitness which Indian leaders showed for the 
task of governing. This test of fitness gave offerice to Indian 
sentiment, and has been tacitly dropped, in name if not in sub- 
stance. In place of it the Prime Minister has announced that, 
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during a period of transition (whatever that may mean), certain 
of the ordinary powers of government will be withheld from the 
Indian Cabinet. They will be reserved to the Viceroy and, 
through him, to the British Parliament ; and they will include 
the contro] of the Army and the protection of Minorities, the 
public credit and the civil services. Subject to these reservations, 
the government will be handed over to the Indian leaders as soon 
as a Federal Legislature is elected to direct the central adminis 
tration of British India and of the Indian States. On this aspect 
of the case it may be said that our policy has the support of the 
Moderates, of the Moslems, and most of the minority communi- 
ties ; while the Princes assented to it with an enthusiasm which 
now shows some signs of waning. On the other hand, the 
advanced Nationalist (or Congress) Party demands that the 
transfer of powers to the Indian Cabinet shall be complete, 
unconditional, and immediate. 

On the second vital question—the form or manner of India’s 
future government—our policy has been sadly lacking in imagina- 
tion. When we began to talk of self-government, still more 
when we advanced to talk of Dominion status, we had no other 
project for India in our minds except a government by the people, 
through elected representatives in a legislature, from the dominant 
paity in which the Ministers would be forthcoming to conduct 
the executive business of the country. That this conception was 
wholly foreign to India’s history and traditions mattered nothing 
tous. It was the scheme under which the British Commonwealth 
had grown up, and consequently it must be the best thing that 
human wit could devise for India. We sent out Sir John Simon's 
Commission to recommend the lines of a new Constitution of this 
type; and we were startled by the vehemence with which its 
advice was attacked and rejected. We then set up the Round 
Table, in hopes of getting Indian opinion to agree upon the 
framework of a Constitution of this type. The result was failure. 
On a number of interesting topics—size of the legislatures, 
methods of election, franchise, separation of Burma, etc.—a 
considerable measure of agreement was reached. Nevertheless, 
the hard fact remains that, both in January and in December 
1931, the Conference broke up without having arrived at any 
compromise on the essential character of the new political machi- 
nery. To ascribe this to the Moslem dissidence is misleading ; 
it was due to the unrelenting obstruction of the Congress Party. 
Its obstruction has now ripened into revolution, and the 
Government in India have been obliged to put the party under 
necessary restraint and to repress the disturbances for which it is 
responsible. 

All this is involved enough ; but the complexity which there 
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is no unravelling supervenes. In preserving order while men’s 
minds are busy with the political future, the Government are 
thoroughly justified ; and their position is not new. Enforcement 
of the law, in order to permit of progress following a quiet path, 
has often been the way of wisdom ; indeed, there are many who 
think that it might with advantage have been applied in India 
several years ago, when Mr. Gandhi first started his spectacular 
attacks upon the peace of the land. It will now be pursued ; and 
under its shelter the three committees which have gone out to 
study some of the details of federation, finance and franchise, 
will no doubt bring back valuable material for the drafting of the 
Constitution. But neither they nor the Viceroy’s new advisory 
council will settle the crucial issue which remains for the decision 
ofthe British people : is the new Dominion of India to be governed 
after our pattern, or on the lines of orthodox Hinduism? We 
may suppress Congress and ignore its fears and drive it, for the 
moment, out of its entrenchments as a political force; but we 
are not banishing from the Hindu mind its invincible distrust of 
our methods of democracy. Here is the sovereign complication 
which we have to face. 

What, then, is to be done? Clearly this and this alone: 
keep our eyes open to realities and go forward. The movement 
towards political freedom, as we too often envisage it, is not a 
movement in which we are going to have a strong popular back- 
ing. It will have the somewhat negative support of the Minorities, 
and the spasmodic co-operation of the Moderates; but to the 
great volume of Hindu nationalists, though as a matter of con- 
venience they may use its forms, its spirit will be repugnant. 
We are going to have in permanent opposition, not only the 
strongest political party, but also the best brains in India. 
Orthodox Hinduism cannot, in our time, adapt itself to any \ 
Western system, but will strive patiently and persistently to 
absorb it or render it ineffective. Pressure will be exercised 
untiringly to neutralise whatever safeguards we may impose 
and to weaken our control, with the object, it is true, of ex- 
pediting self-government, but self-government of a type very 
different from that with which we to-day mean India to be 
endowed. That is the first reality we have to face. The second 
reality is that, if orthodox Hinduism has its way and our guidance 
is prematurely withdrawn, we shall see catastrophe. Not only 
will our work in India be undone—that would be relatively a 
small matter—but internal dissensions of such violence will be 
unleashed as to make India a danger to the peace of the world. 

Nevertheless, we must go forward; we must fulfil our pro- 
mises. Should the womb of time contain any political system 
which will make for greater happiness in India than our Western 
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democracy, there is no reason why it should not be brought to 
birth under our régime. Our primary object is to encourage India, 
with the help of the ballot-box and our protection, to remedy her 
own evils and pursue her own prosperity. But our system will 
not be without elasticity, and there will be ample room for 
experiment in search of that via media which is to combine the 
best of our two civilisations. Indeed, if India’s leaders would 
only show a little patience and a little trust, the way stands open 
for such experiment immediately in the great provinces. Before 
the delegates left the last session of the Round Table some of 
them, realising that its failure must react on the pace of progress, 
were markedly apprehensive that, for the present, it may not be 
possible to do more than transfer the provincial governments to 
Indian hands. Sir T. B. Sapru spoke on the point with some 
vehemence : 


Are you going to send us back to our country with a promise that you 
will start us with Provincial autonomy, and with a further promise that you 
will work up to federation in India within the next few years? Let me 
in all humility tell you . . . that your scheme of Provincial autonomy is 
doomed to failure . . . because .. . it will stop our progress for the 
future for many years. 


The Prime Minister noted the protest, but prudently added: 
‘It may be that opinion and circumstances may change, and it 
is not necessary here and now to take any irrevocable decision,’ 
It is the old wearisome suspicion, or make-believe suspicion, of 
our motives. - If we give the provinces self-government in their 
own affairs, we are going, it is suggested, to dally indefinitely with 
the transfer of the central authority to a federal Executive. 

There is not a shadow of substance for the charge. Every- 
thing that is in our power is being, and will be, done to push 
through the maze of problems which surround federation in 
practice, as well as to induce Hindus and Moslems to agree on 
their respective shares in the scheme. All this, however, will take 
time, as Sir John Simon’s Commission pointed out and as the 
Government of India, with their first-hand knowledge of the 
human material involved, emphasised later. But the Round 
Table was in no mood for caution. Federation and liberty 
floated over it like a golden vision ; and as the delegates leaped 
to seize the prize, their cry was for all or nothing. To-day the 
vision is hardly so near as it seemed a year ago ; and disappoint- 
ment takes once again the hackneyed form of threatening us with 
some dire consequences. To those Indian leaders who abused 
and rejected Sir John Simon’s Report as ‘ an insult to our inéelli- 
gentsia,’ it must be galling to find themselves to-day at almost 
the very point where that Report left them. It had advocated 
immediate provincial autonomy, with the retention of the status 
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quo at the centre until such time as the federal idea should develop 
jnto reality. Who would venture to say what other or different 
measure of advance is feasible to-day ? Federation is no longer 
a dream, but it is still a labyrinth. How far the Princes will 
consent to cast their sovereign rights into the federal pool, how 
far they will accept interference from outside in the affairs of 
their own States, how much they will contribute to the federal 

these and a score of minor questions can be settled only 
by protracted individual negotiations and the revision of treaties ; 
and the Princes may very well hesitate to commit themselves 
finally to the enterprise until they see something of the per- 
formance of their future partners, the autonomous Governments 
of the British provinces. 

Meanwhile, is it asking too much of the Indian leaders who 
mean to work with us that they should concentrate with us on 
the task of equipping the provinces to be masters in their own 
houses? It is no small or unworthy charge to undertake the 
governing of Madras with an area greater than that of Italy, 
or of Bengal with a population much larger than that of France, 
or of Bombay with its vast commercial interests, or of the Punjab 
with its military races and problems. Surely in these fields the 
Indian statesmen of the future will find scope enough for their 
talents while the larger arena is being cleared. What is even 


more important, they will be able to’ show whether Hinduism 
means to march back into medizevalism, or whether it has the 
courage to aim at a blend with modern thought and practice 
which will justify its claims to nationhood and g partnership in 
the British Commonwealth. The late Mr. Gokhale, a true 
Mahatma if ever there was one, was fond of quoting Newman’s 
lines : 


Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 


His motto might with advantage be followed by the wiser men 


among the Indian leaders to-day. 
MESTON. 
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For three generations agriculture has suffered from neglect. We 
had no comprehensive policy, nor, indeed, was it believed that a 
prosperous agriculture was, either from an economic or a sociolo- 
gical point of view, a matter of moment. Why trouble about 
agriculture when our industrial supremacy was unassailable? 
War did for a time awaken interest in the land, but no sooner was 
the freedom of the seas assured than once more England forgot 
the womb from which her strength had sprung. Fortunately a 
change has taken place. People realise that even to industrial 
England agriculture is of paramount importance. In 1925 the 
value of our agricultural output was £225,330,000. This was 
exceeded only by iron and steel, mining and quarrying, and the 
textile trades. In 1929 we imported foodstuffs to the value of 
£296,270,000. Our land could produce more than two-thirds of 
this. It is not only our national budget which must be balanced. 
Our trade balance is of equal importance. In December 1931 our 
imports exceeded our exports by £40,000,000. In our soil lies 
a great undeveloped source of wealth. But, having been neglected 
for so long, we must not only frame a policy, we must put money 
into the industry. 

What shall we spend on developing this source of wealth? 
Shall we, for five years, invest the equivalent of a 10 per cent. 
tariff on the food imports which could be produced here—say, 
£20,000,000 a year? Let us assume that the country is prepared 
as a business proposition to have a Five-Year Plan for agriculture. 
The sum is not large if we have a sense of proportion. It amounts 
to less than 2} per cent. of the average gross revenue from the 
industry. No business firm would hesitate. On a conservative 
estimate, there should be an increased return from the land of at 
least {100,000,000 a year. All parties claim that they are pre- 
pared to finance agriculture directly or indirectly, either through 
higher prices, capital expenditure, subsidies, or taxes. The ‘ dear 
food ’ cry would be hard to revive. The Labour Government, by 
their Marketing Act, provided machinery for keeping up the price 
of home-grown food by fixing minimum prices. But there must 
be one clear proviso to such public expenditure, one which the 
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farming community must not forget. The urban voters’ money 
must not be spent extravagantly, or they will again turn their 
packs on agriculture, as they did when they repealed certain 
costly clauses of the Corn Production Act. 

We must first decide which branch or branches of agriculture 
are most important and best suited to our climate, soil, and needs. 
Which are most likely to profit from an outlay of public money 
and help to restore our balance of trade, most calculated to give 
us an augmented land population and ensure the most equitable 
distribution of our help among the farmers? Is wheat the sheet 
anchor? Many think that itis. Somedonot. I know that in 
criticising the wheat school one runs counter to orthodoxy ; but 
in my opinion the wheat policy is out of date, and has not been 
thought out in terms of the modern world. It is extravagant, 
administratively unsound, and based on several fallacies, I know 
that it is apparently backed by the majority of experts and 
farmers, who regard wheat as the pivot of British farming. But 
this does not prove it to be correct. 

The National Farmers’ Union, just like the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, have during the past few years voiced eleemosynary ortho- 
doxy, instead of boldly reshaping their programme to fit new 
conditions. So an unwise and shortsighted policy may well be 
supported by out-of-date experts and by many ‘ practical men’ 
oftheindustry. Actually certain leaders of the farmers’ organisa- 
tions have opposed most of the recent developments which are 
admitted now to have benefited their business. Their leadership 
has been shortsighted and timorous. I believe it is changing. 

During the last three years grain prices have fallen more 
severely than the prices of other agricultural produce ; therefore 
wheat-growers have been hardest hit by the slump, they have 
naturally cried loudest for aid, and have attracted most public 
attention. Their clamour has been reinforced by landlords, who 
have had to reduce rents and have been faced with the likelihood 
of having farms left on their hands. These interests have vocal 
representation in Parliament, and can appeal to those who know 
little of true agricultural needs, but in whose minds the memory 
of our war-time efforts to increase wheat acreage is still alive. The 
fear of starvation is usually visualised in terms of bread. Most of 
us are not aware that in another war it would be actually easier 
to import wheat than meat. Grain lends itself to transportation. 
It can be stored for long periods without deterioration. On the 
other hand, meat is bulky. Its transportation is costly and 
requires refrigerated ships and cold storage. In any case, with 
our vast population we can never be self-supporting and must 
depend for our food on the protection of the Navy. 

Still, in the circumstances, it is not surprising that the Govern- 
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ment contemplates providing first and foremost for wheat, and is 
likely to finance it liberally. Yet this action must be wasteful 
and may become extravagant unless stringently curtailed, and 
may well injure agriculture’s prospects of expansion. The 
method to be adopted is the Quota with a guaranteed price. These 
are new phrases which sound better in the ears of the electorate 
than if they were translated into ordinary language. Plainly 
stated, the plan is to give to wheat-growers—(I) a monopoly 
market represented by about 15 per cent. of the millers’ needs; 
(2) an annually guaranteed profit based on the out-of-date, and 
costly, methods of production of our grandfathers ; and (3) an 
enhanced price, possibly equal to an import duty of 30 to 50 per 
cent. on (the quota share of) wheat. 


Before criticising the above proposals, let me set out a few _ 


facts. The value of our wheat crop is only 4°6 per cent. of our 
total food production. Sales of wheat brought in about 
£12,000,000, whilst the hen brought the farmer over £17,000,000 ; 
British wheat marketed is worth far less than British potatoes; 
it is 88 per cent. less than our cow and (57 per cent.) less than 
our pig products. Even our fruit and vegetables are worth over 
£18,000,000, or half as much again as the value of wheat. The 
wheat acreage is merely 5 per cent. of our agricultural acreage. 
Our wheat land has shrunk. It is now 1,400,000 acres ; in 1918 
it was 2,600,000 ; in 1874, 3,600,000 acres. The wheat school 
say that we should bring some of this land back to wheat, that we 
ought to have about 2,000,000 acres under this crop. But why? 
The 2,000,000 acres of land which have gone out of wheat cultiva- 
tion are not under thistles. They are to-day being used as pasture, 
or for roots, or oats ; they are producing cattle or sheep or milk. 
Some may be growing potatoes, some fruit, some poultry. Is the 
nation poorer if land which used to grow wheat is now producing 
a greater money value in the form of eggs or dairy produce? 
Why, then, spend money in trying to produce wheat unecono- 
mically on an arbitrarily fixed amount of land ? 

On our best wheat land, if the right methods of cultivation 
are employed—if, that is to say, we use the most modern machi- 
nery instead of hand and horse labour, if we apply the latest 
scientific knowledge and thereby reduce costs—wheat can in 
normal times be grown economically without the proposed extrava- 
gant subsidy. This, and this only, is the land which I should 
describe as being ‘ suitable wheat land.’ So a subsidy is needed 
only if our objective is to increase the acreage and yield of this 
crop up to some arbitrary figure. This increased acreage, on 

2 Wherever practicable I use the same figures as in my book Land and Life, 


even though more recent ones have become available since its publication two 
months ago. 
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which wheat can only be cultivated if it is subsidised, I should 
term unsuitable wheat land, even though it may have grown 

wheat in the past, or could do so to-day at a price. Most of 
our wheat land is suited to other crops, though it is claimed that 


‘gome is not. But the total acreage on which nothing but wheat 


can be grown profitably is exceedingly small, even though 500,000 


. acres (i.¢., about a third of the present acreage) has been men- 


tioned as a possible figure. It would be cheaper for us to have this 
land derelict and to give every landlord {£1 per acre, every farmer 
{2 per acre, and every labourer {2 a week to sit at home and 
smoke in idleness than to pay for the Quota Scheme at recent 
prices. 

Wheat can be produced on the same farm either expensively 
with human and horse labour or cheaply with modern machinery. 
The Government’s guaranteed price is intended to give a profit 
to those who grow the cereal expensively. That being the case, 
those who produce it cheaply must obviously get an excessive 
profit out of the public purse. The cost of production may vary 
enormously, according to the system of farming, soil type, and 
other factors. On heavy soil giving high yields the cost per 
quarter may be very high owing to the relatively high cost of 
cultivation ; on the other hand, on lighter soil with lower yields 
the cost per quarter may be low owing to the ease of cultivation. 
So that actually this land with the lower yield may be better 
from the economic point of view. The semi-authorita ive sugges- 
tion recently put forward that suitable wheat land was land 
capable of growing x bushels per acre simply will not bear exami- 
nation. The yield of wheat per acre depends largely on the 
treatment of the land during the previous year or two—among 
other things, upon how it has been manured. It can be made to 
vary according to the money spent. Almost any agricultural 
land can be made to yield x bushels per acre (with suitable 
weather) provided one spends enough on it. So yield per acre is 
not a safe guide as to the suitability of the soil for economic 
wheat cultivation, nor is it of any use as the basis for a grain- 
growing policy. No one would dream of saying that only cows 
which gave x gallons of milk were ‘ suitable cows.’ Why try to 
make this distinction with wheat ? 

There is another administrative difficulty which leads to waste 
of public money. Wheat is often grown for its straw, and in this 
case the grain is merely a by-product. This is done by the cow- 
keeper who wants straw for his cows, or by the farmer who has a 
market for straw, whether for box-making, for strawberries, for 
bedding in stables, or for thatching, etc. In these cases the grower 
makes a profit on the straw and disposes of his wheat, even though 
it be of the best quality, at a low figure. Take my own case. I 
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have a herd of eighty to ninety cows in milk. I grow wheat 
because I need the straw. I make a reasonable profit on my 
business as a cowkeeper. The grain is sold as a by-product. The 
Quota Scheme will force the millers to give me a bigger price for 
my by-product, and so compel the public to give me an additional 
profit on this by-product to which, as a dairyman, I am not 
entitled. Wheat in the past was largely grown with farmyard 


manure (so requiring stock on the farm), wut science has now * 


taught us how to produce it without dung. The result of this is 
that we have a new type of farm—the so-called wheat factory— 
where no animals are kept, where everything is mechanised, where 
labour is reduced in quantity, but is more highly paid, and where 
the cost of production is enormously reduced. 

I have thought it well to set out the foregoing technical facts 
so as to enable townsmen to realise the difficulty of finding a 
watertight definition of ‘ suitable wheat land’ on which to base 
an Act of Parliament. It is evident that neither yield per acre 
nor character of soil will give us what we want, and that it is 
impossible to devise a plan which will not plunge us into adminis- 
trative quagmires and inevitable extravagances. Our aim should 
be to encourage those who can cultivate wheat economically, 
This, and only this. Those who cannot come within this category 
should change over to other products, If this were done, the 
wheat acreage would be diminished. Let us face up to this and 
realise that if the land is used properly for other purposes the 
nation will not be impoverished, but will actually be better off. 

The Quota Scheme has a guaranteed price fixed high enough 
to ensure a profit to those farmers who still use human and horse 
labour because one of its aims is to enable, even to induce, farmers 
to grow wheat at a profit without mechanisation. As I have 
indicated, those who grow wheat cheaply with machinery must 
get an excessive profit out of the public purse. The result of the 
Government’s plan must be to stereotype old methods on many 
farms, and is as unimaginative as if we guaranteed a profit to 
cotton firms on condition that they did not allow more looms to 
the weaver, or to coal-owners provided that they did not introduce 
modern machinery. The proposal runs counter to all our industrial 
progress. Our forefathers were not wrong when they insisted on 
having the spinning jenny and abandoning the hand spindle; 
when they gave up stage coaches and canal boats for trains; 
when they adopted machinery for making boots, cloth, and 
pottery. In agriculture those who have mechanised by adopting 
milking machines, or threshing machines, mowers, tractors, of 
reapers, have not been unpatriotic even though in cheapening 
costs they have temporarily displaced labour. Yet, last spring, 
speeches were made in the House of Lords which seemed to argue 
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that mechanisation for wheat production was sheer Bolshevism. 
If the wheat scheme were to succeed we should induce many 
farmers to stick to, or embark upon, Victorian methods. 

The belief is still widespread that much employment is asso- 
ciated with arable land and that arable land means wheat. It 
isunfounded. The public is being asked to finance a scheme on 
the ground that it will keep ploughmen on the land and so give 
employment. Yet the proposal will actually result in decreased 
employment on many farms. I know a wheat farm where 
tenant A., using horses and some thirty to forty men, had to go 
out of business. The present tenant, B., with machinery and 
four men, has done so well that he is negotiating for another farm. 
I know another farmer with not such up-to-date machinery who 
still is growing wheat at 35s. a quarter. A guaranteed price of, 
say, 45s. will obviously give my friends an unnecessarily sub- 
stantial profit. 

At the end of a Quota period of three or four years, what 
would be the result of a guaranteed price of, say, 45s.? It would 
have enabled some to grow wheat who should have gone in for 
otaer products. The growers, having been induced by Parlia- 
ment to put their money and energy into wheat, would feel 
entitled to a continuation of the subsidy. The danger of politi- 
cians being squeezed by these specially created vested interests 
and so continuing the grant would be very real, as we have learnt 
from the sugar-beet venture. The Quota would not have kept all 
the ploughmen on the land, as many farmers would have realised 
that increased profits could be earned by mechanising. It would 
have put unnecessarily large sums of public money into the pockets 
of farmers who grow wheat for straw. It would have reduced the 
amount of wheat which we might buy from the Empire. It would 
have absorbed so much of our development money and so much 
of the Government’s political courage that the majority of 
farmers and agricultural districts who grow 95 per cent. of our 
products would have been starved. It would have done nothing 
for small holdings. It is a gamble, and a bad gamble at that. We 
should find ourselves morally committed to an extravagant, 
unstatesmanlike scheme. Many economists are convinced that 
world wheat prices will not again rise to such a figure as to enable 
wheat-growing by costly methods to be profitable without subsidy. 

As this article deals with wheat in its relation to British 
farming, I have dealt only with the domestic Quota. I must, 
however, refer here to a risk attached to the Dominion Quota. In 
the past, when harvests failed in, say, Australia, and when Aus- 
tralian grain rose in price, we were free to buy cheap wheat for 
our bread in, say, the United States. Or if the growers of Canada 
showed any inclination to combine so as to put up prices unreason- 
Vor. CXI—No. 661 Y 
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ably, we have been free to purchase cheap grain from, say, the 
Danube States or Russia. If, however, in future the millers are 
to buy 15 per cent. of their bread cereal expensively in Britain 
and are to be compelled to buy 55 per cent. from the Dominions, 
a dangerous situation may arise. If Dominion grain-growers were 
to organise a pool they might force up the price of our bread grain 
almost to any figure. The English corn trade and millers would 
have no opportunity of buying enough cheap grain to keep the 
price of our loaf down, as their ‘ free market ’ would have been 
curtailed to some 30 per cent. of their requirements. Nor could 
our Government meet such an attempted hold-up by reducing the 
quota, as the Dominions would have obtained a definite quota for 
their grain in return for giving us a quid pro quo for our manufac- 
tures. So our industrialists would use their influence to oppose 
any curtailment in the Dominion wheat quota lest it react on 
their sales. But the effect on British bread prices might be dan- 
gerous, even calamitous, on inter-Imperial relations and goodwill. 
The wheat school have not taken warning from the sugar- 
beet experiment. This latter was urged upon us and is supported 
to-day by the same orthodox experts who are backing the wheat 
subsidy. Last year the public paid {11,000,000 for home-grown 
sugar, the equivalent of which could have been imported for 
£4,703,000. Since the experiment started we have spent 
£30,000,000 on the sugar-beet industry. The scheme was 
launched to help agriculture, but only half this sum has gone to 
the farmers, the balance having been paid to the factories, the 
shares in which are largely held by foreigners. Even those farmers 
who get the very small portion which goes to producers represent 
an infinitesimal number of agriculturists. This country has not 
much really good beet land; in Wales, Scotland, and a great 
part of England climatic conditions are a handicap to successful 
beet production. There is not enough sunshine. All plants are 
sun plants, but the beet is probably more so than any other plant 
in the ordinary farm crop rotation in temperate climates. It is 
very deep-rooted, and therefore does not suffer from drought to 
any serious extent. Improvements in sugar cane have made it 
impossible for our sugar-beet to compete with it. The beet 
subsidy, like the proposed wheat subsidy, was based on the 
‘average’ cost of production. The price paid has just enabled 
the inefficient to live, and they can no more stand on their own 
legs to-day than they ever could. But because the subsidy enabled 
the inefficient to make a small profit, it also enabled the more 
efficient to make an extravagant profit at the expense of the 
public. One factory has declared a dividend of 50 per cent. 
According to the Economist : ‘Three companies have already 
returned more than the whole of their share capital in dividends 
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and amassed a general reserve fund greater than the valuation of 
their factories in the balance sheet.’ These will make gold-mine 
profits out of the nation so long as Parliament and the public are 
willing to keep the inefficient alive. Exactly the same thing may 
happen with the wheat quota proposals. 

I have used the word subsidy as meaning money paid, in one 
form or another, by the public and representing the difference 
between a high cost of production here and a lower world price, or 
competitive price. The world price of wheat for the 1930 harvest 
was about 25s. per quarter, but the average cost of producing it 
in England was said by many farmers to be 45s. to 55s. per 
quarter. Now this 20s. to 30s. difference which the farmers would 
get under the Quota does not drop down from the stars. It comes 
out of the public pocket. It is more likely to come from the con- 
sumers’ pocket than a tariff duty of 10 per cent. on imported 
foreign wheat. Owing to the enormous world supplies of this 
cereal, undoubtedly producers would pay much, probably most, 
of such a duty. Incidentally, even if producers paid none and if 
consumers paid all of such a duty, it would cost about £2,409,000, 
or less than the Quota. If the Treasury paid a direct grant or 
subsidy, it would come out of the taxpayers’ pocket. But in both 
cases the public pays. It is no good for guileless persons to tell 
us that if it is paid by the consumer a subsidy is no longer a sub- 
sidy. It is also beside the point to inform us that the price of the 
loaf will be increased by the Quota only by a farthing. These 
farthings on bread may total annually some {3,000,000 to 
£5,000,000 sterling, which must come out of the public pocket. 

If the wheat school had had their way and had already 
increased the wheat land to 2,000,000 acres, and if there had been 
a guaranteed price of 45s. per quarter, it would have cost the 
public £16,000,000 to buy the 1930-31 English wheat crop. We 
could have imported an equivalent amount of equally good foreign 
wheat for £{9,000,000. If we spend from £3,000,000 to £5,000,000 
on subsidising wheat and from £5,000,000 to £8,000,000 on sugar, 
we shall have much too small a balance left out of the total grant 
of £20,000,000 which at the outset we decided to ask the public 
to spend on agriculture, whether indirectly through higher prices 
or directly. When we are preparing our budget we must re- 
member that sugar-beet represents less than I per cent. of our 
food output. We should not invest about half our develop- 
ment money in two branches representing together only about 
5 per cent. of the industry. I find that producers of the remaining 
95 per cent., 7.e., the majority of farmers, are at last (though, I 
fear, too late) beginning to wake up to the fact that they are 
being sacrificed to old shibboleths, and to the interests of a small 
minority. 

Y2 
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The detailed schedule of commodities on which the Govern- 
ment propose tariff duties has been issued. In a country mainly 
devoted and suited to live-stock and live-stock products the 
proposed duties on the raw materials of these manufactured 
articles can do nothing but harm. Oats, maize, and barley are 
primarily raw materials for the production of bacon, milk, eggs, 
and meat. The poultry farmer is to benefit by a duty of 10 per 
cent. on poultry imports, but if the price of his feeding-stuffs is 
to be increased the net result, since food is the heaviest item in 
his costs, will be to leave him very much where he was. On 
the average farm the cost of purchased feeding-stuffs con- 
sumed by the cows is substantial. The increase in the price of 
purchased foods foreshadowed in the tariff represents a probable 
increase in the cost of production. The total value of milk 
produced in England for sale amounts to about £67,550,000, 
The estimated value of the milk used at 6d. per gallon for con- 
version into cheese, etc., is £10,050,000, or roughly 16 per cent. of 
the total quantity. Only this small proportion will benefit by the 
Io per cent. tariff on butter, cheese, etc., but an increase in the 
cost of production will affect the total quantity of milk sold for 
liquid consumption. But this is not the whole story. Colonial 
imports are to come in duty free. New Zealand and Canada are 
very large exporters of dairy produce. In fact, 87 per cent. of 
our cheese imports will be duty free, so the net benefit to the 
British farmer, putting aside altogether any general increase in his 
costs possible under an all-round tariff, will be less than nothing. 

Then, again, there is the far more serious problem of the effect 
of an increase in the price of feeding-stuffs on the production of 
meat, as imported meat is to be duty free. In 1925 meat repre- 
sented £103,970,000, or no less than 40 per cent. of our total 
production of food-stuffs. Whatever advantage the duties on 
grain may be to the grain farmer will be more than counter- 
balanced by the loss to the more important live-stock farmer. 
Half the barley grown and imported, amounting to almost 
2,000,000 tons, is used directly for stock feeding, and practically 
the whole of the remainder is also consumed by stock after the 
process of malting or distilling. The stock farmer is therefore to 
be taxed directly even on malting barley in order to benefit the 
strictly arable farmer. The position with regard to oats is still 
worse. Seventy-five per cent. of the oats grown in Great Britain 
is used by the grower for feeding purposes. Out of a total of 
2,382,000 tons of home-grown and about 300,000 tons of imported 
oats only some 200,000 tons (or 7 per cent.) are used for human 
consumption. The remainder, therefore, is used for stock feeding. 
There is also a further reason for viewing the duty on imported 
feeding-stuffs with alarm. Ninety-seven per cent. of imported 
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milling offals come from foreign countries, and are therefore 
subject to duty. The millers will consequently have a certain 
control of milling offal prices. Is it not possible that part of the 
cost of the Wheat Quota, instead of being placed on flour and 
bread, might be passed on to the live-stock feeder in enhanced 
prices for milling offals? A rise in the cost of meat production is 
likely through the increased price of feeding-stuffs. Yet at the 
same time no protection whatever is to be given to stock farming. 
This will be a serious blow to by far the most important branch 
of British agriculture. It might be argued, indeed, that the total 
benefit of protecting wheat by the Quota and of the 10 per cent. 
tariff on other farm products will be more than lost on this one 
line alone. The Government’s policy is therefore likely to have 
disappointing results in rectifying the adverse balance of trade 
through an increased production of home-grown meat, or in 
remedying agricultural depression. The unstatesmanlike fact 
emerges that if the Government after this year continue throwing 
away more than half of our {20,000,000 development money on 
bolstering up wheat and sugar they cannot have enough left to 
help those more important commodities representing 95 per cent. 
of our husbandry, and that if they leave meat unprotected they 
are likely actually to damage farming as a national industry. 
What are the alternatives to the policy of the Government ? 
I should not tax imported animal feeding-stuffs: A huge milk 
market in our midst can be developed. But we must not put up 
milk prices. It is ridiculous to talk of a milk glut when we 
consume far less per head than America, Canada, Switzerland, etc. 
Why not convert C3 children into Ar children by giving every 
schoolchild a glass of milk daily ? If we did this at the public 
expense the cost would be only half what we paid for the sugar 
subsidy last year. It would probably not exceed what we shall 
spend on wheat, and would help farmers all over England as well 
as in Scotland and Wales, and on every size of holding, instead of 
only a few in the Eastern Counties. But this expenditure is not 
necessary. The National Milk Publicity Council, spending a 
paltry £16,000 per annum, can claim to have created an entirely 
new market already worth well over half a million sterling 
annually to farmers. Through wise propaganda there should 
be no difficulty in building up the national consumption of milk 
so as to take {20,000,000 more milk annually from dairymen. 
Next I should help live-stock. Our climate gives us excellent 
grass. Our live-stock industry (unlike wheat) has expanded. It is 
now worth about £200,000,000, or fifteen times as much as wheat. 
At most the Quota will help the balance of trade by reducing our 
imports of wheat by some £5,000,000. But it may cost us up to 
£5,000,000 to achieve this. Better spend money through tariff 
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duties on live-stock and reduce the beef and mutton imports 
(about {£40,000,000) from foreign countries. This would be a 
straightforward way of helping this branch and better than what 
some farmers are asking for—namely, a monopoly of the supply 
of meat to our fighting services. When the budgetary limitation of 
armaments is being considered at Geneva we cannot inflate our 
Navy and Army Estimates by indirectly subsidising farming 
through the expenditure of money on English in place of chilled 
Argentine meat. 

Then why should we import £40,000,000 of pig products? 
Pigs thrive in Britain. The value of our pig industry is already 
greater than our wheat. Pigs go with small holdings, whereas 
wheat does not, and we most certainly need thousands of addi- 
tional small holdings. Egg production has increased 100 per 
cent. in eighteen years, yet 55 per cent. of our eggs are still 
imported—some even from China. Poultry-keepers actually 
prefer English to foreign wheat. Yet under the Quota we are 
going to force them to buy foreign grain at the same time as we 
bribe our millers to purchase English wheat, which they, on the 
contrary, do not like as much as foreign cereal. Pigs, cows, hens, 
bullocks, all require cheap grain. To put duties on grain shows 
as complete a lack of statesmanship among the politicians as we 
have witnessed among certain leaders of the farmers in the past 
in their insistence upon lavishing public money on wheat and sugar 
in the inaccurate belief that this would benefit the majority of 
farmers. Then the produce of our orchards is already as valuable 
as that of the wheat-fields. I am glad that we are to spend money 
in developing fruit-growing instead of allowing other countries to 
sell us £10,000,000 of produce which might be grown here were we 
not so busy spending money and energy on wheat and sugar-beet. 

It costs about {1,000,000 to create 1000 small holdings. 
More small holdings would not only increase our wealth by 
producing large quantities of milk, poultry, pigs, vegetables, etc., 
but would give us a hardy, thrifty land population. Capital 
invested in small holdings would pay us a return as rent, unlike the 
money invested in the beet factories and spent through the Wheat 
Quota. Even the small holdings created under the 1919 Act 
(i.e., when land and building prices ruled high and ex-service men 
had to be provided for in haste) pay about 2 per cent. on the 
capital cost whilst the 1926 Act holdings pay 3°17 per cent. in 
rent. We have far fewer landowners, family farms, peasant 
proprietors, and small holders than any other civilised country. 
The nation loses by this. English men and women can succeed 
on small holdings. Last year I made a tour to see how our 
county council small holders were doing ; I wanted to test the 
accuracy of the parliamentary returns, which showed that less 
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than 12 per cent. of the men we had put on to small holdings 
after the war had failed. I found the men doing well with fruit, 
poultry, cattle, pigs, etc. Even in the Eastern Counties, our 
devastated farm belt, they had their heads above water, whilst 
many of the larger wheat or mixed farmers were in debt to the 
banks. I found that they had those very qualities of enterprise, 
self-reliance, industry, that we need. It is better business to 
create small holdings than uneconomic sugar-beet factories or 
wheat farms which have to be carried by the public. We could 
safely place 2000 new families a year on the land in this way. 

And by no means last, I would spend money on résearch and 
on agricultural education. I would make a survey to see where 
we should develop colonies of small holders sending their produce 
to central factories. We do not know yet what surrounding 
acreage or what number of holdings are required for one pro- 
cessing factory ; our farmers do not know what type of pig to 
breed or how to feed it most economically so as to supply a 
factory with the graded and properly sized animal required to 
capture the bacon market. We do not know yet how cheaply we 
could market British cheese, or milk, or meat, or fruit, if carefully 
situated processing factories could count upon regular supplies 
of graded produce from surrounding colonies of small holders and 
larger farms. Hitherto our small holdings have sprung up quite 
haphazard—as individual county councils developed keenness or 
saw farms coming into the market; but there has been no 
planning to develop economic units of producers working collec- 
tively in colonies and in co-operation with existing farmers to 
reduce costs. Public ownership may have disadvantages. One 
of its advantages, the letting of farms subject to conditions, has 
never been utilised by the county councils. These conditions 
might include co-operation and the use of central factories. Large 
economies which should be reflected in greater profits for growers 
and lower retail prices for the public are possible. I would even 
spend money in persuading the farmer that we are not insulting 
him when we say that many of his grandfather’s practices are out 
of date. Captains of industry like Sir William Morris and Henry 
Ford have forged ahead because they have scrapped old methods. 
We have to-day in our midst some of the best farmers in the 
world—farmers who have moved with the times, who are pros- 
perous. I would urge their fellows to copy their enterprise, just 
as I would beg politicians to be guided less by those who have 
failed to make money. 

Well, if we can agree that wheat in 1932 is no longer the 
corner-stone of our agricultural policy and that we need not lavish 
money on it, the problem before us is entirely changed. Wheat 
drops into its proper place as a useful crop, to be helped like other 
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crops, but not to be stimulated by exceptional methods. The 
appeal of wheat-growers can then be considered differently. One 
recognises that they have been hard hit and may require some 
quite temporary financial help. But, our national objective bei 
directed towards the expansion of live-stock and horticulture, the 
money given to wheat would be restricted and given subject to 
conditions. We should no longer aim at increasing our wheat 
acreage. We should no longer spend money to induce farmers to 
produce wheat instead of milk, pigs, poultry, fruit. 

I should aim deliberately at having milling wheat grown only 
on land where it could be produced economically without special 
subsidy in normal times (by which I do not mean the high prices 
of the past). I should aim at getting efficient cheap production, 
including mechanisation where this was suitable, and should give 
help to farmers to carry out this policy. I would be prepared to 
guarantee wheat-growers against excessive loss if world prices 
slumped again. It is more justifiable to give to those who pro- 
duce cheaply a guarantee against ruinous loss in case of abnormal 
world conditions than to guarantee a perpetual profit to those 
who produce expensively, as is proposed with the Quota Scheme, 
Wheat farmers would have a feeling of confidence if they knew 
that even in bad years they could count on getting a fair, even 
though not a remunerative, price for their wheat. In good years 
they would make their profit by efficiency in method and cheapness 
of production. 

This policy may mean that some acres would go out of wheat 
cultivation. I should face this recognising that it meant neither 
the ruin of agriculture nor of Britain, but was the natural out- 
come of the discovery of the New World, of cheap ocean transport, 
of mechanisation and scientific inventions. The Quota is wasteful 
chiefly because it aims at preventing any diminution of acreage. 
Where wheat could not be grown economically I should during a 
limited period help the industry to develop other branches of 
farming. The State might give financial help to aid landlords 
and farmers in providing new equipment, in laying on water, in 
erecting fences and buildings, planting fruit trees, etc. This 
would be a cheaper and less clumsy method of financing the 
change-over than attempting to give money for this identical 
purpose camouflaged as help to wheat-growers. Backers of the 
Quota indulge in some difficult juggling when they propose to 
give money to farmers in payment for wheat-growing, and also 
simultaneously to pay for planting fruit trees or erecting byres on 
the same farms on which they are being subsidised to grow wheat. 
This change-over from wheat is possible even on much of the 
Eastern Counties land. It is a complete fallacy that the whole 
of this district can only grow wheat. 
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The policy I have described may mean fewer men on the wheat- 
fields. We must balance this loss in our land population by 
investing State capital in small holdings. And to the wheat 
farmers of to-day, who admittedly have had a hard time, I should 
givea subsidy. But it would have to be restricted to a very limited 
period and amount, and should be scaled down rapidly. The 
guaranteed price might start at 45s. and be reduced by Is. a 
year. This grading down is vital if we really want to treat the 
quota as a temporary emergency measure. If we give a flat rate 
of, say, 45s. for, say, three to five years, we shall be subjecting 
members of Parliament for certain constituencies to most un- 
desirable pressure. Wheat-growers and farmers must be shown 
at the outset that the dole will not be continued. This can be 
done most effectively by reducing the subsidy and by giving 
them direct grants to help start alternative branches. 

Ihave shown that to-day wheat and beet absorb so much of our 
£20,000,000 development money that the more important branches 
have had to be starved. The Government, as we see from their 
proposals, are unable to help live-stock. The tariff duties actually 
injure meat and prejudice milk. Presumably the Government 
had all these considerations of statesmanship in mind and 
decided against protecting the live-stock industry for political 
reasons—+.e., fear of an increase in méat prices. If the politicians 
have not sufficient intestinal fortitude to do the right thing, is 
there not some expedient that would enable them to turn the 
corner ? I believe there is. Sugar is as important to the house- 
wife as meat, whilst its production here is infinitely less important 
to farmers. At the very outside a ro per cent. duty on foreign 
beef and mutton could only amount to £4,000,000. In fact, it 
would be far less. But we have some £8,000,000 of public money 
which can be saved on sugar-beet. Farmers as a whole would be 
much better off if we protected meat instead of sugar, and the 
consumers need be no worse off through any increase in the cost 
of living. 

Cannot we have a proper Five-Year Plan for agriculture, by 
the end of which we should have liquidated our expensive com- 
mitments to subsidised wheat and beet growing and embarked 
upon an expanding and continuous policy based on live-stock, 
fruit, milk, etc., on economic wheat production, on improved 
marketing, on the deliberate use of applied science, on efficiency 
and on co-operating colonies of small holdings whose centres 
would also be available to the larger farmers, who in the future, 
as in the past, must play a leading part in British agriculture ? 
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MONEY AND THE WORLD CHAOS 


A Business MAN’s PLEA FOR REFLATION 


HIsToRICAL research demonstrates in unambiguous terms that 
the rise and fall of empires has been promoted by an increase or 
decrease in the value of money—a rise of prices having created 
healthy activity, while a fall brought about stagnation ending in 
decline coinciding with a check in the supplies of the precious 
metals due to their production having become unprofitable, 
though latterly they were worked by slave labour. The cessation 
of supplies of gold and silver in turn brought down the level of 
prices to a point which, during the so-called dark ages, reduced 
life to a bitter struggle amidst abject poverty. All progress 
was stopped, institutions decayed and society broke up, while 
organised production was obliterated. 

So much for the lesson of the past ; but what of recent times? 
Never in history has such chaos reigned in the monetary systems 
of the civilised world. The warring nations recklessly issued on 
a monumental scale paper money without cover, thus abusing a 
system of credit which otherwise would have solved that essential 
human problem a monetary system liberated from the thraldom 
of metallic cover which was invariably subject to the exigencies 
of a most variable supply of gold and silver. This frenzy of war~. 


time inflation has wrecked the edifice of credit, which during the ~ 


last century had been slowly built up in response to the improved 
agricultural and industrial organisations, resulting in a vast 
increase of production. It has fraudulently deprived.millions of 
their savings and capital and has left the world in a state of chaos 
from which human ingenuity seems incapable of extricating it. 
The scale upon which the great betrayal has been carried out 
dwarfs the innumerable incidents of debased coinage and subter- 
fuge recorded in history. Not in vain did Norman Angel preach 
the doctrine that war was an impossibility in modern times, as 
the bonds of finance were of such an international character that 
no nation could conduct warlike operations without bringing the 
financial machine to a standstill. True, ways and means were 
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eventually found of prolonging the conflict over a period of fifty- 
two months, but we now learn the true cost in a world saturated 
with an unredeemable debt whose burden in our case has been 
vastly increased by being placed on a_gold basis at the very 
time when commodities were falling rapidly in price. This 
decline has taken a toll of three to one to meet the interest 
charge while the redemption of capital is rapidly receding into 
the realms of Never-never-land. Yet the situation must be defi- 
nitely faced unless we wish to see the world plunged into the 
poverty which overthrew past civilisations and inaugurated an 
era of barbarism. 

Spain furnishes another notable example of a nation falling 
from the height of power through the scarcity of currency. 
Although flooded with silver bullion, captured by infinite cruelty 
from its owners in Mexico and Peru, or mined with the painful 
labour of ill-treated slaves, the precious metal was retained by 
the nobles and the churches who steadily resisted its conversion 
into useful coin. ‘ What the Spanish grandees sought was not 
rising but falling prices, and so instead of sending their bullion 
to the mint they continued to pile it up in their vaults awaiting 
the inevitable hour when, from increased scarcity, each ounce 
when coined would purchase twice as much of commodities as 
before.’? What a commentary on the repetition of these identical 
tactics which we are now witnessing with gold and which are 
yielding such dire results! History, in truth, is repeating itself. 

Are we to suffer from a recurrence of this débdcle, or can we 
rebuild upon the ruins of the financial machine a fabric strong 
enough to enable the world to take advantage of our new social 
organisation, which is capable of an output of goods vastly 
superior to any known in history, sufficient to banish poverty for 
good, and to endow every man, woman and child with an adequacy 
of the necessaries of life ? Upon a right solution of this problem 
depends the future happiness or misery of the human race. 

Already we perceive in Central Europe a return to barter in 
the absence of the necessary funds or credit to exchange mer- 
chandise with the facility enjoyed before the war. Once more 
vast hoards of money valued at £1,500,000,000 in gold have been 
withdrawn from their legitimate function to be hidden in vaults 
in New York and Paris, where they lie inert and useless. Indi- 
viduals emulate the action of the banks ; they in turn withdraw 
deposits to hoard them in private chests. Thus having destroyed 
faith in paper money, and then having withheld the gold which 
had been almost universally adopted as the only safe medium of 
exchange, the world is deprived of any means of exchange, and 
currency is so scarce that prices continue to decline and must 


1 A. Del Mar, Money and Civilisation. 
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inevitably proceed on their evil course until bankers take an 
essential step forward by issuing a plentiful supply of money and 
credit. Unfortunately, banks are limited to the function of 
prudently administering the funds committed to their charge, 
and, finding their resources mainly absorbed in the financing of 
a mountain of national debt, they have little or nothing left with 
.which to finance industry and agriculture. 

- But while we ponder on the result of the decadence of former 
great peoples, attributable in no small part to a scarcity of money, 
may we not ask why in this enlightened age, with its highly 
developed credit system, should the shortage of gold cause so 
serious a check to commerce ? International trade is nowadays 
carried on almost entirely without money, payment being regu- 
lated by such credit instruments as cheques or bills of exchange, 
which, when accompanied by bills of lading and insurance policies, 
constitute documents which can be sold for their full value toa 
bank under a trifling discount, the banker in turn collecting the 
proceeds from the buyer abroad. To secure the smooth working 
of this simple system there must be free interchange of goods, 
since the bank or bill broker has to set off his purchase of outgoing 
documents representing trade flowing in the opposite direction, 
We need not here enter into details concerning the complicated 
nature of transactions criss-crossing from one country to another, 
resulting on balance in a final account which represents the adverse 
or favourable trade balance, which is in reality the surplus value 
of goods and services delivered to any one country over and above 
the value of the commodities and services which the latter has 
sold or delivered on its part. It is precisely this balance which 
under the gold standard could be settled by the shipment of 
gold, in this way maintaining stability of exchange and per- 
mitting the excess purchase abroad, within certain limits, by.a 
country desirous of acquiring goods which it could not or did not 
find it convenient to manufacture at home. 

Unfortunately, when America and France monopolised three- 
fourths of the gold supply of the world, it became impossible to 
secure the necessary gold to maintain the smooth working of the 
gold standard, so that the Government of Great Britain had to 
break with gold by suspending the convertibility of the note issue. 
From that moment the pound has fluctuated in value in accord- 
ance with the variable demand from countries which, having 
bought our goods, must pay for them by buying sterling and our 
own requirements for foreign currencies to pay for our imports. 
It can readily be perceived how weighty is the influence of exces- 
sive imports in depressing the pound, and it can be understood why 
the Government has had to take preventive measures to check 
the volume of imports so as to prevent depreciation of the pound. 
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.Since Britain departed from the gold standard we have 
experienced the full effect of any excess of imports over exports, 
and this is reflected in the fall in the dollar exchange, correspond- 
ing with reasonable accuracy to the excess of dollars which must 
be bought to pay for the surplus shipments. Had we been able 
to sell a corresponding value of merchandise to America we should 
have extinguished the debt without any transfer of pounds. It 
is clear, therefore, that the shortage of gold is not the only cause 
of our economic troubles. There exists a formidable impediment 
to the free interchange of products which renders harmony in 
commerce impracticable and prevents prosperity amongst the 
nations. 

_ It is becoming daily more evident that an exaggerated nation- 
alism, engendered by racial antipathy, fostered by war and by 
excessive trade rivalry, is hammering a wedge between the nations. 
Not only is trade hampered, but the people are denied the use of 
products which should be made available to all consumers at a 
price freed from the heavy surcharge imposed by import tariffs 
that circumvent the abundance which prevails and incidentally 
check the counterflow of manufactures from the countries which 
supply our food-stuffs and raw materials, Many new frontiers 
were created by the Peace Treaty of Versailles, thus erecting 
further barriers, and the nations whose examples should have 
given a lead to the less enlightened peoples have been promi- 
nently identified with the imposition of an exaggerated tariff 
policy. If the world should continue this commercial war much 
longer, the stagnation which has resulted will degenerate into a 
complete breakdown of commerce. We cannot with impunity 
defy economic law. War indemnities were feasible in bygone 
days when the conflict was limited in area; but the World 
War engulfed all the nations, and the exaction of mammoth 
indemnities was arranged without any consideration of the 
possibility of payment. Confused thought, begotten of inex- 
perience in economics and warped by animosity, led the peace 
delegates astray. They ignored the effect of remittances which 
must absorb all the gold of the world, and failed to understand 
that indemnities, like other debts, are invariably, in the long run, 
paid by goods or services. France needed both these to recon- 
struct her devastated areas. She was indeed entitled to receive 
funds for the reconstruction of her devastated territory ; but is 
it not possible that the treaty-makers may have over-estimated 
her war damages, and that proof of the full measure having been 
reached was afforded by the accumulation within the coffers of 
the Banque de France of the vast hoards of gold, now amounting 
to £580,000,000—more than one-fourth of the total world’s 
supply? <A continuation of payments in gold cannot profit 
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France, who loses interest on a vast scale, while draining the 
debtor countries of the supply of metal essential for the stability 
of their monetary systems. In proof of this supposition it may be 
pointed out that the clogging of the financial machine was not 
evident until after completion of this work. But the prosperous 
United States, far from needing goods or services, were obliged 
to take steps to stem the tide of imports, which threatened to 
deluge their shores in ever-increasing quantities as the prices of 
commodities fell. They refused payment in goods, and thus 
undermined the foundations of credit in all the debtor countries, 
Can it be wondered that the world crisis is so deep-seated and 
so obstinate ? Unlike former crises, it shows no sign of lifting, 
because its roots lie deeply embedded in the false economic 
system which is now universal. If the trouble were due toa 
derangement of credit, this could be remedied by a rise in the 
price of commodities sufficient to restore the buying power of 
producers of raw materials and food-stuffs ; but there can be no 
extensive increase of values until trade barriers are removed to 
facilitate the flow of merchandise where it is wanted, and so to 
dispense with the necessity of pumping redundant goods from 
debtor to creditor countries. To accomplish this, excessive 
nationalism must be curbed, and some understanding is needed 
to encourage production where it can be carried on with the best 
results, and to curb it where it has been organised for political 
purposes, in defiance of economic realities. In general, it is 
preferable to leave to business men the task of organising pro- 
duction, as the fear of possible losses will steer them clear of 
exaggerated zeal, and hope of gain may direct their energies into 
profitable channels. The efforts of Government to overcome 
difficult situations arising from excessive production of coffee, 
wheat, rubber, and cotton have failed signally; indeed, the 
credits granted to growers have aggravated the evil by fostering 
unwanted production, whereas the customary credit facilities of 
bankers would inevitably have been curtailed or withdrawn, thus 
helping to adjust supply to demand in the time-honoured way. 
It can readily be seen that the dire results of this medley of 
blunders cannot be remedied by any one nostrum, since every 
section of the economic machine is for the moment out of joint. 
Our withdrawal from the gold standard was the logical sequence 
of a series of defects in our own economic structure in addition to 
the causes already mentioned. The step was reluctantly taken, 
and the Bank of England did not act with a view to improving 
home trade conditions, though this has, in fact, ensued. Nor 
have we departed from free trade for any other motive than 
necessity due to the world’s faulty organisation. We have had 
to inoculate the victim of the snake bite with his own venom, 
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and this should take tie world one step nearer the ultimate ideal 
of universal free trade, which to-day seems farther removed than 


ever. 

To reconstruct the shattered edifice of credit will absorb the 
intelligence and energy of the ablest men from all centres; but 
itis to be feared that we cannot look to politicians for a solution 
ef the problem which besets us, because their vision lacks the 
true perspective. In certain spheres their influence might be 
applied with effect—for instance, in the readjustment of the 
war debt burden. Cancellation of debt is repugnant to all 
creditors, but enhancement of debt must be equally condemned 
where fair play is desired. Now it can be shown that the fall in 
commodity prices has imposed an additional burden on debtor 
nations which has doubled and in some cases trebled the original 
debt incurred. Common justice demands that in fair play to the 
debtor these debts should be reduced to correspond to the lower 
value of commodities, and they should be made payable in kind, 
and not in money. But it is doubtful whether this reduction 
would suffice to oil the wheels of commerce well enough to allow 
the world to recover its equilibrium. Only complete obliteration 
would relieve the world of an unbearable tension, and should free 
vast credits for commercial purposes. Many think this a sine 
qua non of economic reconstruction. 

It is clear that within a few months the financial provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles will go by the board, not as a result of 
deliberate action, but because they have finally been proved in 
practice to be unworkable. Incidentally, it has also been defi- 
nitely shown that war indemnities as a means of collecting tribute 
from a defeated enemy are to-day absolutely futile and anachro- 
nistic. Once we have scrapped an unworkable treaty, new con- 
ditions will arise which must be instantly dealt with. On the 
wreck of the economic machine statesmen must build a durable 
structure which will be adaptable to modern conditions of 
finance, industry, and trade. No country can so well give a lead 
as Great Britain, first because the integrity of the nation is gene- 
tally recognised and appreciated, and because our system of 
finance and our knowledge of the theory and practice of central 
banking are ahead of others. It is therefore of paramount import- 
ance that we should set ourselves the task of preparing a concrete 
plan as the foundation of a new order. 

One by one nations are following our lead by abandoning the 
gold standard, thus proving its unsuitability for modern condi- 
tions; but a sounder system must take its place, and only in 
Britain does there exist the stable foundation upon which we can 
evolve a monetary system which will stand the strain of good 
times and bad. During the war and until 1925 our paper 
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currency stood immense strain and left the credit of the country 
unimpaired. We have returned to that system, with the 

tion that we have committed to the Bank of England the respon. 
sibility of controlling the issue of currency. At present parlia- 
mentary restrictions limit the issue of currency to a statutory 
amount (now {275,000,000) without regard to the fluctuating 
demand of commerce through the rise or fall of prices due to the 
increased or decreased activity of trade. The latter should be the 
decisive factor in fixing the issue of currency, and the rise and 
fall of the index number constitutes an infallible barometer 
whose readings must define the issuing policy of the Currency 
Authority. This involves the repeal of the sub-section of the 
rency Act of 1928 which places a limit on the issue of currency, 
Credit is closely interrelated to currency, and the restriction now 
imposed through the limitation of the fiduciary issue is hamperi 
trade development and is undoing the benefits which should 
accrue through the action of the National Government in rela- 
tion to safeguarding industry and accelerating re-employment. 
Further, British exports are being curtailed because there is in- 
sufficient currency to finance the exchange operations incident 
to their payment. 

The whole world (with the exception of the United States of 
America and France) is looking to Britain for a lead and will 
follow the financial policy which we adopt. Despite its dis- 
abilities, sterling continues to be the most accredited currency 
and is in demand throughout the world, but the limiting factor 
imposed by Parliament upon its issue is throttling the demand for 
the pound, which would open up the clogged channels of finance 
and free the world for a natural development of trade now 
desperately restrained, since twenty-three countries have imposed 
intolerable restrictions on exchange operations which are forcing 
Central Europe back to a system of barter. 

The fall of sterling has reduced the equivalent value of our 
fiduciary issue to {185,000,000 gold, whereas the {275,000,000 
was insufficient to sustain prices when trade was slackened in 
pace. To restore adequacy an additional {100,000,000 is required, 
and its issue would be justified as a balancing factor against the 
fall of 32 per cent. in the exchange value of sterling. Without 
such an addition the efforts of Government to accelerate the pace 
of industry cannot succeed, nor can we bring about the rise in 
commodity prices so earnestly desired as a means of strengthening 
impoverished producers now so heavily in debt. Without this 
rise there can be no betterment. The key to world progress is 
therefore in the hands of the British Government, and upon 4. 
correct solution of our currency problems depends the position | 
Britain will take in the councils of the world. We could lead the | 
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‘world and set straight its sadly mutilated economic structure ; 
‘indeed, without British leadership, it is difficult to envisage 
anything but a policy of drift similar to that of the years follow- 
ing the Armistice. The future greatness of the British Empire 
depends upon the development of a generous policy founded 
upon a scientific currency system which will enable sufficient 
capital to be supplied to potential buyers in need of finance, 
and will also foster the development of our own Possessions, 
which have now ceased to count upon Britain for the financial 
which is essential for their well-being. 

With the abolition of reparations and war debts—an inevitable 
contingency which prevarication cannot divert—much needed 
credit will be restored to agriculture and industry ; but without 
areform of our monetary policy we cannot assume the responsible /\ 
rile which awaits us in the great reconstruction which is about 
to begin. Those responsible for our currency policy meanwhile 
live in an atmosphere of apprehension regarding inflation. This 
isa relic of the gold standard, which has passed for good and all. 
Confused thought is responsible for comparisons of British cur- 
rency with the depreciated mark and rouble. The position of 
those currencies was not comparable with that of Britain, their 
inflation having been part of a deliberate policy to wipe out debt. 
It is unfair to the public to bring forward these analogies. There 
is no inflation as long as currency is needed and gets absorbed 
into commerce. When it is redundant, it returns automatically 
to the Bank to be cancelled. When prices rise unduly, the 
Central Bank can curb incipient inflation by the withdrawal of 
currency through the sale of securities or by raising the discount 
rate. There is evidently a conflict of view between the Bank of 
England and the business community, the former straining to 
keep prices down in order to protect the purchasing power of 
money, the latter conscious that actual prices are wholly inade- 
quate to meet production costs. But selling prices must be raised 
before there can be a return to healthy conditions and general 
prosperity. Few can deny that the reasoning of the business 
mind is sound on this point. For the purpose of restricting the 
export of currency we have, until last week, maintained an 
excessive Bank rate (6 per cent.) which has undoubtedly tended 
to throttle trade and prevent development, whereas we should 
adopt exactly the opposite policy. No doubt bankers fear a 
further fall in the value of the pound, and this might conceivably 
happen at the outset, but it should speedily readjust itself as 
our trade recovers. 

To recapitulate, the world is crying out for financial leader- 
ship. The United States and France, in spite of the fact that 
they have monopolised gold, have clearly signified their inability 
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to replace Britain as the world’s financial centre. At present our 
central banking policy is limiting the issue of money to a degree 
that holds back development, keeps prices down to the present 
ruinously low level, which is bankrupting both agriculture and 
industry, and creates a shortage of currency for foreign exchange 
purposes, thus hampering the export trade. The repeal of the 
sub-section of the Act of 1928 which limits the fiduciary issue 
is urgently needed, in order to permit the issue of currency 
according to the needs of commerce. Expansion of trade and 
increase of prices require an expansion of currency, in default of 
which we cannot fail to precipitate another crisis as soon as trade 
begins to revive. Without this revival London will be unable to 
resume her place in the financial world, and Britain’s political 
position will be compromised, while all Europe and other parts 
of the globe which depend upon British finance will find their 
development impeded. 

We have it within our grasp to become the leading world 
Power, strengthening with the growth of the overseas Empire, 
but unless we reform our currency policy the opportunity will 
disappear for ever, and Britain may follow other countries into 
the ranks of the third-rate Powers. In answer to the school of 
thought which alleges that the issue of currency according to the 
requirements of trade is bound to lead to inflation and a deprecia- 
tion of currency, I would reply that inflation in the sense of a 
rise in commodity prices is exactly what is most needed. When 
the price level hes once more risen to a level which leaves some 
profit margin over costs, it should be kept as steady as possible. 
Any further inflation, as has been pointed out, can be nipped in the 
bud by the effective control which the Bank of England possesses. 
It may be admitted that speculators may try to take advantage 
of the expansion in currency and credit to depress the value of 
the pound, but no speculation against a fundamentally sound 
position can permanently hold down the value of any currency, 
and the stimulation of trade would rapidly counteract the depress- 
ing effect of ‘ bear’ sellers of sterling, as the value of the pound 
would inevitably be increased by additional exports. Authorita- 
tive action is needed, and this can only come from Britain. If 
confidence were restored there would be a speedy revival of trade 
and the beginning of the rise in prices, without which the world 
must drift steadily but surely towards bankruptcy. 


A. WIGGLESWORTH. 
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THE FUTURE OF B.B.C. TALKS 


Tue ‘Talks’ policy of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
has recently formed the subject of considerable discussion in 
newspapers and literary journals of many complexions all over 
the country. The spark which lit this bonfire was the decision 
to cease broadcast reviews of new novels, not in itself a very 
momentous decision—in fact, to many people the spark has 
seemed absurdly small for the blaze. The more discerning 
writers, however, who tried to understand what lay behind the 
decision, perceived that the attitude of mind shown in the matter 
of novels had wider implications, and that the spark might 
betoken the existence of embers. Although the controversy was 
for the most part conducted in a spirit of moderation and good 
sense, it was evident that there was a good deal of misconception 
of how talks were arranged, and, indeed, of how broadcasting was 
administered. Some writers, one judged, had had little time to 
listen to broadcast programmes at all. And yet, since broad- 
casting in this country is a publicly owned service, the responsi- 
bility for seeing that it is as good as it might be lies ultimately 
on everyone who pays a Ios. licence. It is therefore important 
that broadcasting methods should be understood and broad- 
casting policy be discussed as widely as possible ; and it is in the 
hope of helping to promote a better understanding that this 
article is written. 

In the first place, the history of the B.B.C. is worth a brief 
summary. In 1922 negotiations began between the Postmaster- 
General (the Minister responsible for all forms of communications) 
and a group of radio manufacturers, which resulted in the creation 
of the British Broadcasting Company in January 1923. The 
capital of £100,000 was put up by 300 wireless manufacturers 
and others, with interest limited to 74 per cent., and the company 
was licensed, first for two and then for four years, to take over 
and carry on the experimental transmissions which the Marconi 
Company had sent out during 1920 and 1921. The Crawford 
Committee of 1926 recommended the establishment of a public 
corporation by Royal Charter for ten years, under a Board of 
Governors appointed for a period of five years by the Govern- 
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ment. On January I, 1927, the British Broadcasting Corporation 
therefore took over the staff and equipment of the old company, 
and the shareholders were paid out at par. Lord Clarendon was 
appointed as the first chairman of the new Board (succeeding 
Lord Gainford, who had been chairman of the company), and he 
was succeeded in 1930 by Mr. J. H. Whitley, the former Speaker 
of the House of Commons. Certain far-reaching decisions were 
taken in the early days of the company which are I believe largely 
responsible for the position British broadcasting holds to-day, 
and which reflect the greatest credit on those responsible for 
them. It was agreed to create a single service for the whole 
country, in order to avoid the appalling chaos of American broad- 
casting ; to exclude all advertising, in order to avoid a com- 
metcial bias in programmes ; and to finance the service by means 
of direct payments from listeners themselves. 

A broadcasting service can be financed in one of three ways: 
(I) by revenue from advertisers, who buy space in programmes 
and consequently choose what is transmitted ; (2) by taxes on 
wireless sets, valves, etc. ; (3) by direct payments from listeners; 
or, of course, by a combination of these methods. In the United 
States, in France and elsewhere, listeners pay no licence. The 
main competing companies in America derive their income 
almost wholly from advertisements. In Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, the Scandinavian countries, etc., various forms 
of licence systems exist ; in Great Britain, by the mutual agree- 
ment of the Post Office and the wireless traders, it was decided 
from the beginning to levy a Ios. tax on each listener. Of this 
the Post Office deducts 12} per cent. to cover costs of collection, 
and the B.B.C. then receives go per cent. of the net revenue on 
the first million licences, 80 per cent. on the second, 70 per cent. 
on the third, 60 per cent. on the fourth, and soon. The remaining 
ro per cent., 20 per cent., 30 per cent., 40 per cent., etc. (over 
and above the 12} per cent.), is retained by the Treasury. This 
particular form of sliding scale was no doubt based on the assump- 
tion that an increasing audience would not require a relative 
increase in programme and other expenditure—an assumption 
which is not wholly supported by facts. 

This system of finance makes the body of listeners in effect 
the owners of the service, and introduces a box-office element 
which is extremely important. It is a commonplace for leader- 
writers and others to ask, ‘ Does the B.B.C. give the public what 
it wants ?’ Sir John Reith is sometimes represented as replying, 
in the véle of the strong man of the Corporation, that he has no 
intention of giving them any such thing. But the question 
should rather be, ‘Does the B.B.C. give the public what it 
likes ?’ And to this the best answer is given by the steady, and of 
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late accelerated, rise in licences. These figures could scarcely 
be the index number of a wholly dissatisfied public. In actual 
fact the public cannot know what it wants, and to limit pro- 
grammes to the level of what is commonly taken to be the public 
taste would be to reduce them to the lowest common measure, 
and to do the public a grave injustice. There are, of course, 
dissatisfied sections and dissatisfied individuals, and, though 
many of them cancel each other out, there is a wide field for 
improvement and development all round, as the B.B.C. is the 
first to recognise. But this leads us to a discussion of how broad- 
casting is actually administered. 

I suppose the B.B.C. presents one of the most interesting and 
delicate problems in organisation and administration even in 
this much-organised modern world. Its immense influence, its 
relations with His Majesty’s Government, its educational activities 
and associations, demand an organisation suited to a responsible 
department of State. The functions which correspond to a 
large-scale entertainment industry, to a huge concert-giving 
agency, and to a great daily or weekly journal demand a degree 
of flexibility and of delegation of responsibility which is totally 
at variance with Civil Service traditions or practice, and which 
approximates more nearly to the best methods of business and 
of journalism. Those who clamour for the appointment to the 
Board of Governors of great impresarios or experts in entertain- 
ment and in music underestimate the complexity of this dual 
problem of management. The Governors are appointed to take 
the full and final responsibility for that autonomy which is 
regarded as inherent in their office. The Postmaster-General’s 
authority is vague, beyond his responsibility for technical super- 
vision which results from his control of the ether. By design 
and by precedent the fullest responsibility for programmes and 
general policy as well as for finance is left to the Board of 
Governors. They act, in a sense, as trustees and guarantors on 
behalf of the public for the good conduct of the service. The 
detailed administration lies, however, in the hands of the 
Director-General, who in turn delegates responsibilities to the 
heads of the various branches—administration, finance, engineer- 
ing, information and publications, and programmes; which, in 
turn, are appropriately subdivided into manageable portions for 
actual working purposes. 

The largest, and in a sense the most important, branch is of 
course the programme branch, and it is in this branch that 
problems of administration appear in their most acute form, 
Programmes are not invented above and delegated downwards 
to be executed. They originate from below, and, indeed, depend 
upon the ideas and creative ability of the departmental chiefs 
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and their staffs—whether they consist.of music of many kinds, 
vaudeville, plays, light diversions, relays of events, discussions, 
talks, readings, and soon. They depend not only upon knowledge 
and experience in these various directions, but on experiment and 
research into the fine shades of presentation, of broadcasting 
technique, of the reaction of artists to microphone requirements, 
and on half a dozen other things. The issue is, however, relatively 
simple in the case of music and dramatic productions. Both are 
admittedly the concern of specialists, and there is nothing for it 
but to secure the best available officials and to judge by results, 
Much even of their routine work depends upon an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the artists of all countries, of their movements, fees 
and foibles, of copyrights and contracts, and the rest. 

More debatable territory is, however, reached with talks and 
discussions. The claims of special experience, of editorial instinct 
to seize the right time, place and manner of presentation, of 
personal ability to help speakers of all sorts upon every subject 
to perceive and acquire the peculiar art of broadcasting—all these 
may very easily be minimised or set aside as being of small 
importance in comparison with other considerations. Talks are 
felt to be less of a specialist’s job than music, and in a sense this 
is right. Everyone, after all, knows people who can talk on half 
a dozen subjects, and claims to special knowledge in this sphere 
may easily sound arrogant and exaggerated. And yet I think 
they must be recognised. Anyone who has dealt with this side of 
broadcasting will bear me out when I say that the longer one 
works at it, the more one realises how much there is to learn; 
and the infinite variety of human beings is the measure of the 
infinite variety of methods that must be discovered and applied 
in broadcasting. As all good broadcasters know, the art of the 
microphone is quite distinct from the art of public speaking, or 
the art of writing; the art of interesting people by wireless is 
different from the art of interesting them by any other means; 
and there is no complete set of rules which can be applied indis- 
criminately to all speakers. The ‘ talks’ official finds that even 
when he has learnt what to look for in the personality and 
psychology of possible speakers, he must study each broadcaster 
as a separate problem. No speaker can be coerced into accepting 
a technique that does not convince him, or that seems alien to 
him ; it is more important to get him to see what is wanted for 
himself. He may not unnaturally be suspicious of attempts by 
amateurs to suggest how he, an expert, should present his 
material, and any such suggestions, therefore, must convince him 
of their good sense. Still more, the presentation of a broadcast 
discussion may require the kind of editorial handling which can 
produce in good dialogue form exactly what the speakers wish to 
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say. These and other problems, which form the daily work of 
those who arrange talks, tend to make them feel that, while their 
part of the programme calls for a less specialised professional 
training, it is inherently delicate and personal. The almost 
inevitable pull between this point of view and the administrative 


point of view clearly requires a piece of executive machinery 
which is pretty nearly perfect if friction is to be avoided and 


efficiency secured. 
The co-ordination of the different programme elements, and 


the creation of a daily programme out of the contributions. levied 
from each department, necessitated a centralising staff to carry 
out these duties. The gradual stiffening of this control on the 
one hand, and the constantly increasing complexity of programmes 
on the other, reached a stage in which the old machinery admit- 
tedly proved to be inadequate. If the Director of Programmes 
was to be expected to carry in his mind the ins and outs and 
whys and wherefores of all the multifarious activities and advance 
plans of all the programme departments, in which he was con- 
cerned, not directly, but only indirectly, and if, in addition, he 
was to be answerable personally for day-to-day arrangements for 
talks, and for manuscripts in their final form, this meant a 
bottle-neck of the worst kind, and a weak link between directorate 
and programme builders. Such a stage was actually reached, but 
it has already to some extent been successfully passed by the 
creation of a separate ‘ talks’ branch. 

The ‘ talks ’ programme itself is composed of three elements : 
(1) the general talks, which include a morning or early afternoon 
talk, reviews and surveys of current books, plays, discoveries, etc., 
at 6.50 and 7.5, and a late evening talk, usually at 9.20, together 
with discussions and debates, readings of prose and poetry, and 
occasional regional talks; (2) the adult education series, given 
mainly at 7.30 and on Sunday afternoons; and (3) the broad- 
casts to schools, given on five afternoons a week. For a time 
general talks, adult education and news were united in one 
department. Subsequently they were split up into separate 
unconnected units ; but within the last few weeks they have been 
reunited, with school broadcasting added. 

School talks inevitably entail an elaborate machinery of 
co-operation between representatives of the teaching bodies, local 
authorities and B.B.C. staff, who act in the joint capacity of 
officers of the B.B.C. and of the School Broadcasting Council. 
The curriculum is laid down and worked out in considerable 
detail by the council and its sub-committees. 

Adult education may in a sense be regarded as a by-product 
of all programmes, in so far as they enlarge the range of interest 
and experience of those who listen to them. But in a specialised 
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sense it became a definite B.B.C. activity as the result of an 
inquiry set on foot jointly by the Corporation and the British 
Institute of Adult Education under the chairmanship of Sir 
Henry Hadow. The Committee spent eighteen months in hearing 
evidence and in considering the problems presented to them, and 
reported in March 1928. They recommended the inclusion of 
educational broadcasting as an integral part of the broadcast 
programme, planned in co-operation with those bodies 

engaged in such work, and they devised machinery to secure the 
development of discussion groups and systematic follow-up work. 
The Central Council for Broadcast Adult Education, of which 
the Archbishop of York is chairman, is responsible, through its 
Executive Committee and its Programme Sub-committee for 
arranging, in co-operation with the responsible B.B.C. official, 
who is also secretary to the Council, the series of talks for the 
spaces allotted to them. It is the object of these talks to covera 
wide field in a reasonably popular manner, to avoid the purely 
academic approach while maintaining the highest academic 
standards, and to plan far enough ahead to enable organised 
groups of listeners to make the necessary arrangements for joint 
listening and discussion. The Central Council is supported bya 
number of regional councils, in order to secure the adequate 
expression of opinion from different parts of the country. 

The general talks are arranged wholly inside the B.B.C., if 
such a description can be applied to a process which involves a 
continual sounding of outside opinion, consultation with experts, 
and examination of suggestions, over a wide range of subjects and 
interests. The general outline of the programme for three or four 
months is sent up in advance for approval, in the form of a frame- 
work rather than a completed schedule, spaces being left for 
topical subjects and personalities ; while points of policy are, 
of course, submitted as they arise from day to day for comment 
and decision. But in the nature of things the main responsi- 
bility for choosing this and rejecting that, for fixing on one 
individual and turning down another, lies with the group of 
officials whose work it is to see people and test them at Savoy 
Hill, and to search for material and ideas. It will be seen that 
whereas in the case of school talks and adult education talks 
two distinguished councils may be said to support the B.B.C., in 
the case of general talks the Board of Governors has to take sole 
responsibility for what is broadcast. 

Such a situation, especially if the machinery of liaison is weak, 
is liable to lead to timidity, to misunderstandings, and to adminis- 
trative friction. Its inherent difficulties can only be eliminated 
if there is a degree of sympathy between those who, by the day- 
to-day creation of programmes, are inevitably building up in the 
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ic mind a conception of B.B.C. policy, and those who have 
to take ultimate responsibility for that policy. It requires a clear 
understanding on both sides of what is the general aim, of what 
sort of general limitations are desirable, and of what is the 
accepted definition of impartiality. And it requires adequate 
machinery for securing this understanding. 

There are, I suppose, two main policies which can govern a 
monopolistic broadcasting service—(1) a middle policy, express- 
ing the traditional or what may at any moment be regarded as 
the orthodox view on most things, with a minimum of latitude 
on either side of the line ; and (2) the expression of all the more 
important currents of thought on both sides of the line, preserving, 


ofcourse, a carefully balanced diversity. My personal conviction 


is that the second is the only policy which can be followed with 
any hope of bringing the public into touch with the different 
formative influences of to-day, and of encouraging that flexibility 
of mind and readiness to adapt to new conditions which all 
schools of thought recognise to be vital at the present moment. 
Isay all schools of thought advisedly. There are, of course, those 
who are afraid of all thought and of all new ideas, whether they 
hail from left or right, or neither. I think it must be admitted 
that it is not easy to accord what may be regarded as adequate 
representation to this negative attitude. But with this proviso, 
Iam convinced that a policy embracing a wide range of views can 
be followed without giving legitimate offence to any, by means of 
careful choice of speakers and the right presentation. 

The decision of the B.B.C. to suspend the reviewing of novels 
is worth examining in some detail, because it illustrates certain 
difficulties with which broadcasting is confronted. So far as I 
understand it, it was based upon two different motives—(a) a 
feeling that the preoccupation with sex which is believed to be 
characteristic of the modern novel makes such books unsuitable 
to recommend to the family audience ; and (6) a theory that the 
B.B.C.’s monopolistic position makes it undesirable for it to place 
any kind of imprimatur on one book as against another through 
the words of its critics. The decision was not taken, so far as I 
know, on account of any dissatisfaction expressed by listeners with 
the B.B.C. novel reviewers, Miss Clemence Dane and Mr. Michael 
Sadleir, who have given fortnightly talks turn about on new 
novels for the past year, and who, in common with all previous 
reviewers, have accepted the B.B.C. view that in reviewing for 
so diversified a public as is reached by wireless a conservative 
policy is essential. The most fantastic rumours have, however, 
been current : the reviewers have been charged, directly and by 
implication, with an almost systematic polluting of the public 
mind. The seed from which this remarkable legend grew was 
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apparently the series of talks by Mr. Harold Nicolson on ‘ The 
New Spirit in Literature.’ It seems to be generally unrecognised 
that this series formed part of the large-scale symposium called 
This Changing World, arranged by the Central Council for 
Broadcast Adult Education, of which the Archbishop of York is 
chairman, and which consists of an inquiry into the disturbing, dis- 
rupting, and formative influences which have been at work in the 
last thirty or forty years in the domain of industry, commerce, 
science, art, literature,and soon. The course which Mr. Nicolson 
was invited by the Council to give was approved in advance by 
the B.B.C., and his introductory essay outlining his theses was 
passed and published. It is difficult to conceive any critic of 
standing who undertook an inquiry of this sort failing to devote 
considerable space to the work of D. H. Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, 
and even James Joyce. Complaints that such writers are un- 
worthy of serious attention, since they merely ‘ specialise: in 
furtive filth’ (to quote an important weekly journal), should 
properly be addressed in the first instance to the Council which 
planned the inquiry, although by the terms of its charter the 
B.B.C. is finally responsible for all that is broadcast. Only 
ignorance or dishonesty could use this series as a ground for 
charging the B.B.C. with pursuing a general literary policy of 
pressing one particular clique or coterie, and of ignoring the great 
bulk of work produced by writers of other types. Even a cursory 
glance at the names of the novel critics who preceded Mr. Sadleir 
and Miss Clemence Dane, at the record of books reviewed, at the 
range of general literature discussed each week, at the special 
series, such as those on Mr. Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, and on the 
Victorian ‘ prophets,’ would show that the amount of space given 
to what are sometimes called ‘ advanced ’ writers is negligible. 

So much for the morality issue ; though it might, in passing, 
be noted that the B.B.C. have now modified their new policy by 
appointing Mr. Eric Linklater, himself one of the modern school 
of novelists, to review novels for the Listener. 

But let us examine the alternative case against broadcast 
reviews—the theory that it is unfair for a monopoly to wield such 
an influence. If this view were pushed to its logical conclusion, 
it would be unbecoming in the B.B.C. to invite anyone to express 
any views at all. It would certainly be inconsistent to continue, 
as the Corporation is at present doing, the weekly reviews of new 
books of general literature, or even to continue to issue book-lists 
and bibliographies, of books new and old, in connexion with all 
the main series of talks. One might go on to point out that 
there are commercial implications in broadcasting restaurant 
bands, excerpts from musical comedies, and a number of other 
things that are to be found in programmes. Ever since 1925 the 
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B.B.C. took the view that part of its function, on the cultural 
side, should be the discussion of new books by critics of distinction 
and integrity. Mr. Alfred Noyes, in his letter to The Times of 
December 14, 1931, was therefore inaccurate in describing talks 
on new books as ‘ a brief experimental departure from a consistent 
policy,’ which was now to be abandoned. The charge that can 
be brought against broadcasting that it discourages personal 
effort on the part of the listener can best be countered by a wide 
encouragement given to reading. A close alliance has been built 
up with public libraries all over the country, and friendly relations 
established with the book industry. The range of books covered 
is wide, as any listener knows, though, of course, it is limited to 
the better books in the various fields, and the effects on book 
reading, book buying, and book borrowing are encouraging. 
There is one point in the arguments raised during the con- 
troversy which has, on the face of it, a good deal of reason. It is 
urged that, when so much influence is at stake, there should be a 
constantly changing rota of critics. The assumption behind this 
argument is that without some such provision there is a serious 
danger of log-rolling, prejudice, and favouritism towards pub- 
lishers, cliques, coteries, and schools. It is of course inevitable 
that with the best will in the world critics cannot escape from their 
own personalities, nor wholly from their individual tastes and 
even prejudices. I am, however, prepared to maintain with 
confidence that, given critics of the kind the B.B.C. has sought, 
and their co-operation with the responsible officials, these dangers 
need scarcely arise. By avoiding those who already review new 
books elsewhere, unless they do so to the extent of two or three 
books only ; above all by avoiding those multiple reviewers who 
supply the needs of half a dozen papers ; by joint efforts to see 
that, other things being equal, all publishers receive a fair con- 
sideration ; by a strict avoidance of personal or commercial 
considerations in the choice of books ; and finally by a reasonable 
diversity of individuals, I do not think there need by any misuse 
of the monopoly. The difficulty of a rota is far greater than is 
apparent to anyone unfamiliar with the practical side of broad- 
casting. I doubt if it is yet realised by the average educated 
person that the key to successful broadcasting in the widest 
sense is personality, and personality as seen, not fiom the point 
of view of the sophisticated listener with interests already alert, 
but from the point of view of the average man and woman, 
suspicious of any trace of superiority, of anything that sounds 
high-brow and of any attempt at education or uplift. I do not 
mean by this that what is required is something cheap or second- 
rate. If the experience of the B.B.C. teaches one anything, it is 
that, though one may get a momentary appreciation for the easy 
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appeal to the gallery, it very soon wears thin; and that the 
public is quick to appreciate the first-rate, provided the speaker's 
sincerity, humanity and imagination are apparent from his voice, 
and provided he or she has in addition those elusive qualities 
which make possible a personal friendship with an unseen audi- 
ence. It is idle to pretend that there is available at any timea 
very large choice of critics who possess all the qualifications 
enumerated, through whom it is possible to reach far beyond the 
ordinary library subscriber, the ordinary leisured readers, to a 
largely new public. In my experience the relationship which ] 
believe to be so essential can only be built up on a long stretch 
of weekly or fortnightly broadcasting ; and when it is remem- 
bered that for some time a single fortnightly book talk of fifteen 
minutes represented the total space available, and that even now 
one weekly talk has to cover the whole field of general literature, 
and (until recently) one fortnightly talk the whole output of new 
novels, any rota system would mean the scrapping of all con- 
tinuity and the almost complete elimination of the personal 
factor. 

I have dwelt at some length on what may seem a minor point 
of literary criticism because it illustrates conveniently one of the 
dangers with which I believe broadcasting is now faced—the 
danger of putting policy before programmes. No one could 
disregard the heavy responsibilities of broadcast speech, or ignore 
the necessity of weighing genuine policy considerations ; but itis 
easy for the term ‘ policy’ to be used to dignify what may be 
little more than a desire to conciliate, or to avoid giving offence 
to persons or interests that may scarcely deserve so much defer- 
ence. Must we face the possibility that the price to be paid fora 
public service system of broadcasting, which avoids the vulgarities 
and degradations of a commercial system, is the risk of becoming 
colourless, timid, authoritarian, for the sake of becoming safe? 
If the chief test applied to a speaker on any vital or controversial 
subject is ever allowed to become ‘ Does anyone disagree with 
him? Ishe the President of this or that Academy, or this or that 
organisation ? ’—instead of ‘ Is he the best broadcaster, possessing 
qualifications of personality as well as of knowledge and status ?’ 
—then not only will the spice of controversy and vitality go, but 
there will be a grave danger of bad broadcasting, of losing sight 
of the personal and human factors which are of the essence of 
broadcasting, and on which the foundations of the service have 
been built. 

A profound student of politics, with a distinguished record of 
public service, has often maintained to me that, much as he 
disliked many sides of the American system, he felt that it hada 
stronger chance of securing freedom of speech at the microphone 
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than our own, since sooner or later the sheer weight of responsi- 
bility borne by those in control of the B.B.C. would force them 
into a position of narrow orthodoxy, or a neutrality which 

ted, in fact, a censorship of all new ideas. I do not 
believe that this is inevitable, given the right conditions. The 
wise degree of independence claimed by and accorded to the 
B.B.C. gives it a great chance to build a great tradition. But if 
timidity should come to be shown, in one direction by undue 
deference to official considerations, and in another by undue 
administrative checks on programme enterprise, a deadening and 
formalising effect would follow. The problem is, in fact, partly 
administrative, as I have already shown, and depends to some 
extent upon how far the routine administrator is preferred to the 
creative programme man, and how far the proper use of both is 


It is, of course, idle to ignore the difficulties, whether political 
or what I may call esthetic. On the political side it has to be 
remembered that the leaders of every Government see in the 
microphone an unparalleled opportunity for influencing public 
opinion, by means of pronouncements at times of crisis, exposi- 
tions of policy or of new legislation, etc. This is obviously 
admirable, and the better any Government understands the 
business of taking the public into its confidence, the more will 
it wish to use these opportunities. But it has its dangers. In 
most cases the B.B.C. requires such statements to be ‘ factual’ 
and not propagandist ; but in practice it is difficult to avoid a 
degree of tendenciousness : moreover, each Government invariably 
feels that its predecessors in office had too good an innings. This 
leads almost inevitably to a growing pressure on programme space 
from the Government of the day and its Ministers, and even to a 
wish to influence the choice of speakers on political and economic 
subjects—to deprecate the use of any topical or other speaker 
who may not at the moment be persona grata to a particular 
department or to someone in it. Moreover, even in the process 
of arranging for the definitely party political broadcasts, there is 
areal danger that all but the most orthodox party politicians— 
the ‘ good boys’ of each party—will be squeezed out altogether 
from the rota, and will not be included in other symposia because 
of objections raised, or that might be raised, by whips. It will 
be seen, therefore, that to maintain a fair balance of points of 
view and of personalities on the political side requires a con- 
siderable display of firm yet even-handed justice by the B.B.C. 

But if the difficulties are considerable in the political and 
economic spheres, and the issues of vital importance, they are 
perhaps more delicate and perplexing, because less clearly defined, 
in what I have called the esthetic field, by which I mean literature, 
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the arts, and the humanities generally. It seems to me quite as 
important to maintain a width of view in this sphere as in the 
other, though I know that some of those who would wish to see 
the widest range of opinions expressed on political and economic 
subjects may not agree with me. I think this comes from a fear 
that to open the doors too wide in art, literature, and philosophy 
is to let in ideas that will not only shock and offend many, but 
will have a disruptive social effect. One can understand this fear, 
but I think it is based on a series of misconceptions. In the first 
place, the spread of an inquiring habit of mind which we owe to 
science means that free discussion of most subjects comes to the 
ears of people of all ages, including the younger generation. It 
is useless to expect that young people will not hear what are 
called ‘ advanced ’ theories, facts, personalities, and books talked 
about sooner or later, and if, by means of broadcasting, they can 
hear them discussed by people who have been selected because 
they can be trusted to handle them with discretion, restraint and 
judgment, is not this a positive advantage? Broadcasting 
inherently demands a more conservative approach than print or 
direct speech, because the audience is non-selective. But this, so 
far from being a reason for excluding all difficult subjects, seems 
to mea particularly strong reason for facing up to their difficulties, 
and for getting the best speakers in the country to deal with these 
less familiar, more challenging topics, speakers who are more 
concerned to elucidate than to shock, to find the truth in what is 
new while appreciating the truth in the old. It should not be 
forgotten that, while it is important to avoid offending the 
susceptibilities of the older generation, it is equally important 
not to deserve the contempt of the younger. If broadcasting 
becomes associated in their minds with what they regard as an 
ostrich attitude, it will be shirking its chief task. 

The question remains whether the broadcasting service as at 
present constituted can live up to these heavy responsibilities and 
survive the dangers immediately ahead of it; whether the 
pressure from every quarter, which is always heaviest from the 
negative, nervous sides ; the tendency towards a tighter bureau- 
cratic administration, due to a perhaps natural timidity and a 
consequent reluctance to delegate responsibility ; and extreme 
sensitiveness.to criticism from certain quarters, may not be too 
strong for it. Does the situation call for an extension of advisory 
councils to steady the Corporation in times of storm, and to go 
bail for its cultural policy ? There is no doubt that the Central 
Council for Adult Education has greatly strengthened the hands 
of the B.B.C. in developing one side of its work, and deserves the 
thanks of the Corporation and the public for its disinterested help. 
How far such a system should be a permanent part of the con- 
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stitution, or should even be extended, remains an open and 
debatable point. In an ideal world one would hope that the 
Corporation would so grow in prestige and authority that it 
could and would weather any storms unassisted. This is a 
question which will come prominently before the public and still 
more before the Government when the choice of three new 
Governors has to be made during the course of the present year. 
Given men and women with open minds, tolerance and humanity, 
a high sense of public duty, and an appreciation of the adminis- 
trative problems of the service, there is no reason why the high 
standards set by Sir John Reith and the first Board should not be 
raised even higher, and still another British institution become 
a model for the world. 
HILDA MATHESON. 
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PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 
SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A REVALUATION—I 


No very satisfactory definition exists of the term ‘ psychic,’ but 
in practice there has been little difficulty as to its meaning. If we 
assume, as was assumed when psychic research first began to bea 
recognised branch of scientific inquiry, that there is a sharp and 
natural distinction between mind and matter—defining as 
material, or objective, the world about which our senses give us 
direct information, and as immaterial, or subjective, that hypo- 
thetical world about which information is said to be received 
from other, less ascertainable, sources—we can then be certain 
that the term ‘ psychic’ will refer to phenomena in the latter 
class. This is not to say, of course, that all subjective experience 
was regarded as psychic. For a good deal of it some mechanistic 
or ‘normal’ explanation could be found. The nightmares of 
one who had partaken too freely of lobster salad were not called 
psychic, because, though the experiences through which they 
took him were not a part of the external world, the physician 
could confidently ascribe them to the action of toxins arising 
from excessive indulgence in lobster salad ; and so forth. Thus, 
by a process of elimination, all phenomena for which no ‘ natural’ 
or ‘ normal ’ cause could be found were relegated to that suspect 
category which has been the death of many a scientific reputation, 
and the ruin of many an investigator. 

For its application as it is generally understood, the term 
‘psychic’ has therefore depended upon an accepted dualism, a 
division of the universe into ‘ material ’ and ‘ spiritual,’ or matter 
and mind. It is because this dualistic view is becoming daily 
less tenable that it may be worth our while briefly to look at the 
whole question of ‘ psychic ’ experience and terminology, and see 
if our ideas do not perhaps need revision. For the whole classifica- 
tion of normal and supernormal has depended upon a belief that 
material and spiritual are in essence different ; and if this belief 
is no longer consistent with recent physical and psychological 
discoveries, we ought to consider where, in the special realm we 
are observing, these discoveries lead us. 
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. Before we go any further, what are the grounds for suspecting 
the dualistic view of mind and matter ? They are of many kinds. 
First of all, it was discovered that, by a prolonged course of 
hypnotism, the threshold of consciousness could be raised or 
lowered to include aspects of the universe above or below the 
normal focus of sensual perception. In other words, the patient 
could be brought to see, to feel, to smell, or hear, as external to 
himself, what hitherto, if it had reached his mind at all, had 
teached it only as a vague impression. Take him into an empty 
house, before hypnosis, and he will declare that a certain room 
gives him an unpleasant feeling. Take him there some weeks 
later, after hypnosis, and he will see his unpleasant impression 
as a tangible shape, crouching in a corner of the room. It may 
even spring at him and knock him down. We do not solve the 
problem by calling this attack a hallucination, for hallucinations 

and their causes are often mutually interchangeable. The 
ie standing by the bed, with his finger upon the pulse of 
the dying man, smiles when he hears his patient recognise departed 
relatives, and declare that they are standing in the room with 
outstretched arms, ready to welcome him home. He knows that 
these figures are hallucinations due to toxemia. Yet a severe 
rise'in temperature, all the symptoms, in fact, of toxemia, can be 
hypnotically induced in a healthy patient, and will result in 
precisely similar hallucinations. Appendicectomy and even 
more serious abdominal operations have been performed without 
anesthetic upon a hypnotised patient, who not only has felt no 
pain at the time, but has been prevented, by post-hypnotic 
suggestion, from feeling any pain for several days afterwards. 

If you can persuade a suitable subject, under hypnosis, that he is 
unable to bleed, you may open one of his veins with complete 
impunity. We all know that infinitesimal lesions, the work of a 
germ, can utterly change and debase the most exalted character. 
It is equally true that a psychic shock can convert a sinner into 
a saint. A materialised figure at a séance will watk about the 
room, leaving tiny footprints in the sawdust which has. been 
thoughtfully scattered on the floor, to establish not only for those 
in the room, but for those who come in after the experiment is 
over, that what indubitably is ‘not there’ now has been ‘there’ 
ashort while ago, in ponderable guise, able to leave the testimony 
of its own imprint. There is no need to multiply instances of 
what has hitherto been termed the effect of mind upon matter. 
The only thing is to consider whether such instances have been 
correctly described or understood ; whether there is any longer 
sense or validity in a distinction which seems to imply no 
difference ; whether we can be certain of any of our terms when, 


+ I am indebted for these facts to a Harley Street neurologist. 
VoL, CXI—No. 661 AA 
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as the great Irish poet puts it, ‘ the subjective may walk about 
the room.’ 

The time may not yet have come for a scientific revaluation, 
nor, if it had, am I the man to attempt such revaluation. All] 
wish to do in this and the succeeding article is to put before your 
attention certain facts which seem to have a bearing upon the 
point at issue, and of which the old materialist-spiritist, psycho- 
physical technique can offer no satisfactory explanation. As it 
is only fair at the outset to make clear from what angle I approach 
these problems, I may say that I believe we should never seek an 
explanation in heaven for what can be explained in terms of 
earth ; in other words, that wherever such knowledge as we 
possess seems to offer an explanation of any phenomenon, we 
have no right to prefer an explanation per ignotius. There isa 
‘normal’ explanation for all ‘psychic’ phenomena. I would 
not for an instant deny the beliefs of the Spiritualists, nor cast 
doubt upon the communications said to be received from the 
discarnate intelligences of dead men and women ; but as long as 
there is any possible explanation of any such phenomenon which 
does not transcend the limits and the possibilities of our earthly 
knowledge, I should never dare (whatever my private and 
personal beliefs) to claim a cause from outside. It is only fair to 
make this clear, for, personally, I have no patience with the type 
of mind which loses wonder in a miracle as soon as it believes the 
miracle to be explained. The modernist churchman, who thinks 
he has accounted for the reported miracles of our Lord by talking 
about Suggestion, and for whom they would lose all their 
miraculous nature if it could be established, for instance, that 
our Lord had used a hypodermic syringe, is to my mind as basely 
credulous as any medieval villager who stoned a vampire or 
ducked a witch. Wireless is no less wonderful for being the 
commonplace of ten million homes. Birth is still a miracle in the 
hospital labour ward. The closer our acquaintance with the 
wonders of the universe, the more wonderful we perceive them 
to be. 

Up till now, the wonder of so-called psychic phenomena in 
the popular eye has been due to the idea that they belonged to 
some side of life beyond the reach of the scientific measuring rod. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico ; and there are many minds which 
find a further pleasure, almost a relief, in believing the object of 
their wonder to be unknowable. Deep in his heart the conjuror 
wishes that he could perform a trick he does not understand. He 
would give anything if the word ‘ magician’ upon his advertise- 
ments were true in the fairy-tale sense. We must not, however, 
let this pleasant human frailty hinder our investigations or detract 
from the quality of our results. The ghost in clanking chains 
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must not overawe us into letting it alone, nor lose its quality if 
we find that it is not exactly what we thought. In psychic 
tesearch, cheating is not confined to the medium ; and half the 
indignation of the investigators who find they have been tricked 
is due, not to the trickery, but to the loss of their illusion. Before 
we assert or deny, therefore, let us consider one or two facts, or 
hints of facts, which may throw light upon a certain type of 
mediumistic perception. At the present stage, I offer no hypo- 
thesis upon the mind-matter relation, but merely suggest to your 
mind a picture. You are looking down from above upon a 
garden. Inside the garden is a big circular path, between high 
box hedges. At a point on the circumference of the path two men 
stand fiercely quarrelling. One is a ‘ materialist,’ the other a 
‘spiritist.’ After a bitter argument, in the course of which each 
calls the other fool and liar, they turn their backs, and hurry off 
in opposite directions, each vowing that henceforward he will go 
his own way. They continue to hurry ‘ away from ’ one another. 
You, who are up above, can see what is going to happen. They, 
not realising the situation, will shortly receive a surprise. 

But let us consider the type of psychic perception of which 
we spoke. It is called, in the jargon of the subject, Psychometry. 
A certain type of medium, given a watch, a pocket-book, or some 
article of clothing, will, after a few seconds’ contact with it, be 
able to describe the owner in some detail, or even to give an 
account of his recent emotional experiences. Such a medium, 
sitting in a chair habitually occupied by the same person, will 
receive information about that person. The phenomenon is 
experienced most vividly when the person to whom the chair or 
watch, etc., belongs has recently undergone some violent emotional 
disturbance. On an occasion when a young man had been dis- 
covered shot, and there was a doubt as to the manner of his 
death, a psychometric medium, going into trance in the armchair 
in which the young man had for some time been sitting on the 
evening of his death, reproduced a secret emotional trouble the 
origins of which were entirely unknown to the young man’s 
friends and family, and the agony of mind which culminated in 
the determination to commit suicide. 

Concentrating for the moment upon this particular case, we 
are naturally led to ask why it was necessary (or whether it was 
necessary) for the medium to sit in the chair. What part could 
an inanimate object play in the reconstruction of a state of 
mind? Here, possibly, certain analogous facts may help us. It 
is well known that certain adepts in Theosophy can perceive the 
emotions of those upon whom they look, in terms of what they 
call the ‘aura.’ This would appear to be a kind of coloured 
nimbus or halo round the head of the person under observation ; 
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and it is a striking fact that these mediums, at different times and 
in different places, agree broadly as to the colours which, to them, 
signify the various emotions. Coming to the ‘ material ’ side of 
the question, we have the physical theory that thought and 
emotion are comparable to a chemical effervescence in the brain, 
a gas given off, as it were, by the changing proportions in the 
brain’s chemical components. The late Sir Frederick Mott, and 
other physicians I believe, engaged in research based upon this 
theory, and the hope was expressed that with instruments of 
sufficient delicacy they would succeed in photographing or other- 
wise chemically recording this ‘ effervescence.’ I do not know 
whether they actually succeeded in doing this, although, of course, 
mentally projected images have frequently been recorded by the 
camera (a point which we will consider more fully in a succeeding 
article) ; but suppose, for the sake of argument, that they had 
actually succeeded in photographing the chemical results of 
emotion, should we not at once have a clue towards a possible 
solution of psychometric phenomena? The young man con- 
templating suicide sits in his armchair. The emotional strain 
under which he labours is rayed out from his head in waves com- 
parable to a chemical discharge. Somehow, it impregnates the 
chair in which he is sitting. When presently the medium sits in 
the same chair, his mind in a passive condition, he absorbs or is 
influenced by the residue of the discharge still clinging to the chair, 
and retranslates it into mental images ; much as the needle and 
the sound-box retranslate the vibrations recorded upon wax into 
the vocal ghost of Caruso. If this were so, we should at once have 
an explanation of the Theosophists’ perception of a person’s aura, 
for they would thus be people whose altered or extended focus 
of consciousness enabled them to see chemical discharges which 
were invisible to the normal focus ; and we should have a possible 
explanation for the type of ghost which appears to haunt certain 
rooms and localities. If these hypothetic chemical discharges had 
an endurance comparable to those of some chemical substances, 
then each appearance of the ghost would merely be a replaying of 
a gramophone record made it matters not how long ago. Please 
notice that I do not advance this as an explanation, or even as a 
suggested explanation, of this type of haunting. It is more than 
probable, when the real explanation is forthcoming, that it will 
be in terms of time and dimension rather than of the chemical 
laboratory. My only purpose is to suggest that, in this instance, 
there may be a perfectly sound ‘ material’ explanation for an 
apparently ‘ spirit ’ phenomenon—in other words, that our two 
quarrelsome friends have each completed their semicircle of the 
path and met face to face. 
Having spoken of time and dimension, let us look at two or 
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three experiences which seem to be most profitably viewed from 
this angle. The reader is possibly familiar with the work of Mr. 
Dunne? and will be prepared to accept as a fact that certain 
persons have been known to dream of events before those events 
were normally recorded, i.¢., happened. There is ample evidence 
for this fact in Mr. Dunne’s book, so that I need offer no examples 
from my own knowledge and experience, though these. include 
instances of varying degree, from the exact prevision of an 
aeroplane accident to a dream foretelling the omission of a certain 
gramophone record from the current catalogue issued by His 
Master's Voice. The dream which follows, however, is worth 
mentioning, because it indicates a possible variation of the 
greatest significance. A London professional man dreamed that 
he was walking up the road from Victoria towards Hyde Park 
Corner. ‘When he reached a certain spot in his dream, the road 
and his surroundings abruptly vanished, and his next conscious- 
ness was of lying, in great pain, with his head shrouded in 
bandages, in a hospital ward—presumably St. George’s. A couple 
of evenings afterwards he happened, in fact, to be walking up the 
road from Victoria. Reaching a certain spot on the pavement, he 
remembered his dream, recognised the spot, and pulled up short. 
The next instant a tile crashed upon the pavement directly in 
front of him, 

The significance of this incident is, of course, that it was not 
‘the future ’ which was foreseen. What was foreseen was that a 
certain line of action indicating the future of the tile and a 
certain line of action indicating the future of the man were about 
to intersect at a given point, unless a third force should intervene 
and prevent them. In some criticisms of Mr. Dunne’s theory the 
obvious consequence that a foreseen future contingency, if 
avoided as a result of the information acquired by foreseeing it, 
would not be future at all, caused philosophic distress to the 
reviewers ; why, I cannot imagine. One of the most successful 
palmists at present practising in London read the hand of Sir 
Henry Segrave about two years before his death. The palmist 
was asked, after the accident on Windermere, whether he had not 
foreseen Sir Henry’s death. He replied that he had not explicitly 
so read it, for the simple reason that it was not explicit in the 
hand, He saw, he said, two occasions of great personal danger, 
either of which, on the information of the hand alone, might have 
resulted in death ; and he went on to say that such events, at a 
distance, could not be certainly predicted, but only the strong 
likelihood of such events. If he had read the hand a week before 
the accident, the probability would, he thought, have been 
strengthened almost to certainty. He had often known an 


® An Experiment with Time. 
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interval of two or three years make a decided difference to the 
tracing of future events upon a person’s hand, owing to the develop. 
ment of other possibilities (italics mine). I allege nothing about 
palmistry, one way or the other, though I have personally 
experienced and known of striking instances of accuracy in 
dictions said to be derived from reading my hand and those of 
people known to me ; but no one familiar with the recent physical 
theory of * lines of probability ’ can fail to be struck by the analogy 
between it and those two instances. I can understand many 
readers objecting that it is hopelessly unscientific to throw out 
hints and ‘suggest analogies in this manner, but, while I agree 
with them, I am unrepentant. The first step towards solving a 
jigsaw puzzle is to get the pieces spread out on the table. 

The next instance proposed to us should probably be put 
under the heading ‘ dimension.’ Some years ago I used to visit 
a professor at an Oxford college every Thursday afternoon to take 
part with another man in experiments of the professor’s devising, 
A good many of the experiments concerned simple thought- 
transference, and a rather more ambitious effort was to send a 
message to somebody in London. A friend of the professor, party 
to the experiment, enjoyed the services of a charwoman with 
mediumistic gifts. Every Thursday, at about half-past four, this 
good lady allowed herself to be persuaded to ‘ have a good set down 
and a nice cup o’ tea.’ In the pleasant vacancy of mind which 
resulted, she undertook cheeriully enough to look out for and 
record to her employer any messages or mental pictures which 
seemed to reach her; and a number of messages® had been 
transferred to her with a very fair measure of success. (It must 
be explained that the nature and terms of the messages were 
always unknown to the transmitters until the moment when the 
professor placed them in vheir hands, and he as far as possible 
endeavoured to extemporise the messages.) On the afternoon of 
which I am thinking, punctually to the stroke of half-past four, 
the professor went to his bookshelf, took out a volume of pictures 
at random, opened it at random, and, without looking at it, 
handed the book to my friend and myself. For about ten minutes 
we gazed at the picture, concentrating upon its details rather than 
deliberately willing that our colleague in London should perceive 
them. The picture was an equestrian study of Charles I. At the 
end of the ten minutes we adjourned and had tea in the ordinary 
way, the professor taking the book back and replacing it in the 
bookshelf. 

Next day he received an account of what had happened at the 
other end. The charwoman had obtained a very clear impression 
of the picture, with one startling discrepancy. In the foreground 
she alleged the presence of a large two-wheeled cannon, which 
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she'saw even more clearly than King Charles or his horse; and 
so vividly and insistently had this cannon impressed itself upon 
her that her impresario was able to make a rough drawing on a 
postcard of its size and position relative to the four margins of 
thepicture. Neither the professor nor my friend nor. myself 
could find any explanation for this ; but when, at our next meet- 
ing, we were turning over the pages of the book; we found, some 
twenty pages away from King Charles, a picture in which the 
foreground was occupied by a cannon unmistakably similar in 
position, appearance, and relative size to the cannon which had 
been seen at the other end of the experiment. There was no 
getting away from it—it was the same cannon. But neither the 
professor nor we had opened the book at that page, or looked at 
anything but the picture of the King, or had in our minds the 
image or recollection of the cannon or of any picture containing 
anything like it. Here, clearly, is no ordinary case of thought- 
transference. It would seem that the charwoman collaborated 
with us in a way of which we have at present but little idea— 
an activity operating in some dimension with which we are un- 
familiar, On the old principle of a dualism between mind and 
matter, such an incident defies explanation. 

When, just over 200 years ago, Berkeley made mind the 
measure of reality—esse est percipi, etc.—he was not asserting 
that there was nothing beyond mind ; for none knew better than 
he the limits set to the mind’s range. The modern student, con- 
sidering phenomena such as those we have been discussing, might 
extend Berkeley’s dictum, saying that mind was indeed the 
measure of the material world as we perceive it, since that 
material world is merely an interpretation put by the mind upon 
such aspects of eternal reality as it is capable of perceiving. 
Regarded in this light, Berkeley's view of reality and its per- 
sistence as a set of ideas in the mind of God becomes strikingly 
intelligible to the modern inquirer. In this sense the objects of 
sight are indeed a universal language. The human mind can 
never be more than an interpreter of reality, and the material 
terms in which reality is to be apprehended, those aspects of it 
that the five senses of man can focus for his apprehending mind, 
are determined quite simply by the stage of evolution to which 
he has come. It is necessary to him as a living organism that his 
senses enable him to perceive a chair or boulder in his path, lest, 
by falling over it, he damage or diminish the performance of those 
biological functions for which he is adapted and designed. Could 
his perceptions be so far extended as to focus the germs of a 
pestilence, the approach of some distant catastrophe, or the 
ingredient in the dish before him which is to disagree with his 
system and temporarily incapacitate him, he would be even better 
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fitted to survive and perform his functions. As things are he is 
endeavouring in the one case to supplement his vision with a 
microscope, in the second to insure against unforeseen calamities 
of every kind, and in the third to compensate himself for the 
inadequate performance of his senses by creating various organi- 
sations to see that such food as is put before him is of a kind to 
harmonise with his physical nature. His interpretations of reality 
do not at present extend to these relatively minor points, because 
Nature is careless of the individual, and works on broad lines. 
Her safeguarding and legislation, like those of most human com- 
munities, are always a little in the rear of what is needed. She 
will take enough pains to safeguard the majority of her creations 
in the majority of instances ; for anything beyond they must look 
to themselves. 

The effects of shell-shock, hysteria, and various neuroses upon 
the mechanism of the body need no description here. It is enough 
that a total inability to function may result to almost any part 
of the body without organic effect or cause, and that such condi- 
tions can be entirely cured if they are treated soon enough— 
that is to say, before the non-physical condition has had time 
irremediably to effect the physical power to function. The results 
(often, alas, but temporary) produced by the late M. Coué, even 
in cases of pronounced organic disability, have been seen and 
attested by a large number of witnesses. The records of Christian 
Science contain unimpeachable evidence of cures effected without 
orthodox medical aid. To ascribe such cures, loosely, to the effect 
of mind upon body (I do not, of course, mean that the Christian 
Scientists use any such phrase) is to raise more difficulties than 
we explain. It presupposes a mechanism of which no description 
exists—which shall in some unexplained manner transfer ‘ mental’ 
energy to ‘ bodily ’ tissue. The scientist who sets out to explain, 
in terms of the traditional dichotomy, how a belief conveyed to 
the mind can affect a physical condition has, I suggest, a need- 
lessly difficult task before him. If, however, he cares to verify 
for himself the facts about such phenomena as the ‘ materialisa- 
tion ’ referred to above (which left footprints in sawdust), and to 
make them the clue for his investigation, he may find his work 
much simplified. 

Even though it may be our perception which gives the universe 
its reality for us, we have not even an arbitrary or temporary 
right to deny to the normally unperceived a reality of precisely 
the same kind. A searchlight, representing our perception, 
illumines part of a long coastline at night. This does not mean 
that the rest of the coastline is not there, or is necessarily of an 
entirely different kind to that part within the beam of our per- 
ception. We can move the beam a very, very short distance to 
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either side ; we can do little more, in fact, than make it wobble, 
to include, partially and temporarily, small portions of the coast- 
line outside our normal focus. They prove to resemble the rest, 
under the searchlight ; and indeed, if we were able to swing the 
searchlight freely up and down the length of the universe, we 
should find all parts of the coastline much alike, for the simple 
reason that, in order to be perceived by us at all, reality must be 
translated into terms of three dimensions. What we perceive is 
an interpretation : and the forms under which so-called psychic 
knowledge presents itself are likewise dramatised by our senses, 
and need interpretation if we are to understand what aspect of 
reality they represent. 
L. A. G. STRONG. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CONVERSION OF EDWARD GIBBON 


In the year 1753, Edward Gibbon, the future historian of The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, at the age of sixteen was 
received into the Catholic Church. He was then an undergraduate 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and his change of religion led to his 
being immediately turned out of the University and caused his 
father to send him out of the country and to put him in the care 
of a M. Pavilliard, a Calvinist Minister and professor at Lausanne, 
where within two years he was persuaded to profess himself a 
Calvinist. 

Gibbon’s own accounts of this affair may be found in his auto- 
biographies, of which memoirs not less than six different versions 
are now in the British Museum # and have been edited and pub- 
lished by John Murray. The latest and most perfect of these, 
known as Memoir F., was written in 1792-3 and just covers the 
matter of the author’s conversion. Another account, not nearly 
so full, appears in Memoir B.2 But the main narrative of the 
affair was given by Lord Sheffield in his edition of Gibbon’s 
Miscellaneous Works as long ago as 1796, and is as follows : 


It might at least be expected that an ecclesiastical school should 
inculcate the orthodox principles of religion. But our venerable mother 
had contrived to unite the opposite extremes of bigotry and indifference ; 
an heretic, or unbeliever, was a monster in her eyes ; but she was always, 
or often or sometimes remiss in the spiritual education of her own children, 
According to the statutes of the university, every student, before he is 
matriculated, must subscribe his assent to the thirty-nine articles of the 
church of England, which are signed by more than read, and read by more 
than believe them. My insufficient age excused me, however, from the 
immediate performance of this legal ceremony ; and the vice-chancellor 
directed me to return, as soon as I should have accomplished my fifteenth 
year, recommending me, in the meanwhile, to the instruction of my 
college. My college forgot to instruct; I forgot to return, and was 
myself forgotten by the first magistrate of the university. Without a 
single lecture, either public or private, either christian or protestant, 


1 Add. MSS., Brit. Mus., 34874 (Gibbon Papers, vol. i.). 

2 The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon : Printed verbatim from hitherto, 
unpublished MSS., with an introduction by the Earl of Sheffield. Edited by 
John Murray (London: John Murray, 1896). The passages relating to the 
author’s conversion occupy in Memoir F., pp. 83-88 ; in Memoir B., pp. 127-130. 
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without any academical subscription, without any episcopal confirmation, 
Iwas left by the dim light of my catechism to grope my way to the chapel 
and communion-table, where I was admitted, without a question, how far, 
or by what means, I might be qualified to receive the sacrament. Such 
almost incredible neglect was productive of the worst mischiefs. From 
my childhood I had been fond of religious disputation : my poor aunt has 
been often puzzled by the mysteries which she strove to believe ; nor had 
the elastic spring been totally broken by the weight of the atmosphere of 
Oxford. The blind activity of idleness urged me to advance without 
armour into the dangerous mazes of controversy; and at the age of 
sixteen, I bewildered myself in the errors of the church of Rome. 

The progress of my conversion may tend to illustrate, at least, the 
history of my own mind. It was not long since Dr. Middleton’s free 
inquiry had sounded an alarm in the theological world ; much ink and 
much gall had been spilt in the defence of the primitive miracles ; and the 
two dullest of their champions were crowned with academic honours by 
the university of Oxford. The name of Middleton was unpopular ; and 
his proscription very naturally led me to peruse his writings, and those of 
his antagonists. His bold criticism, which approaches the precipice of 
infidelity, produced on my mind a singular effect ; and had I persevered 
in the communion of Rome, I should now apply to my own fortune the 


prediction of the Sybil. 


. . . Via prima salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe. 


The elegance of style and freedom of ‘argument were repelled by a 
shield of prejudice. I still revered the character, or rather the names, of 
the saints and fathers whom Dr. Middleton exposes, nor could he destroy 
my implicit belief, that the gift of miraculous powers was continued in the 
church, during the first four or five centuries of christianity. But I was 
unable to resist the weight of historical evidence, that within the same 
period most of the leading doctrines of popery were already introduced in 
theory and practice ; nor was my conclusion absurd, that miracles are the 
test of truth, and that the church must be orthodox and pure, which was so 
often approved by the visible interposition of the Deity. The marvellous 
tales which are so boldly attested by the Basils and Chrysostoms, the 
Austins and Jeroms, compelled me to embrace the superior merits of 
celibacy, the institution of the monastic life, the use of the sign of the cross, 
of holy oil, and even of images, the invocation of saints, the worship of 
relics, the rudiments of purgatory in prayers for the dead, and the 
tremendous mystery of the sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ, which 
insensibly swelled into the prodigy of transubstantiation. In these 
dispositions, and already more than half a convert, I formed an unlucky 
intimacy with a young gentleman of our college, whose name I shall 
spare. With a character less resolute, Mr. (Molesworth *) had imbibed the 
same religious opinions; and some Popish books, I know not through 















































* This name appears as a note in the John Murray edition of the Auto- 
biographies. I have, however, searched the records of Magdalen College in vain. 
It does not appear there—nor any name resembling it. Mr. J. G. Murray (of the 
Murray House) has not been successful, he tells me, in tracing the origin of the 
note supplying this name, where Gibbon left a blank. There was a Molesworth 


at Wadham at this time. 
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what channel, were conveyed into his possession. I read, I applauded, I 
believed ; the English translations of two famous works of Bosguet, 
Bishop of Meaux, the Exposition of the Catholic Doctrine, and the History 
of the Protestant Variations, achieved my conversion, and I surely fell by 
anoble hand. I have since examined the originals with a more 

eye, and shall not hesitate to pronounce, that Bossuet is indeed a master 
of all the weapons of controversy. In the Exposition, a specious apology, 
the orator assumes, with consummate art, the tone of candour and sim. 
plicity ; and the ten-horned monster is transformed, at his magic ‘touch, 
into the milk-white hind, who must be loved as soon as she is seen. In the 
History, a bold and well-aimed attack, he displays, with a happy mixture 
of narrative and argument, the faults and follies, the changes and contra- 
dictions of our first reformers, whose variations (as he dexterously contends) 
are the mark of historical [heretical] error, while the perpetual unity of the 
catholic church is the sign and test of infallible truth. To my present 
feelings it seems incredible that I should ever believe that I believed in 
transubstantiation. But my conqueror oppressed me with the sacra- 
mental words, ‘ Hoc est corpus meum,’ and dashed against each other the 
figurative half-meanings of the protestant sects; every objection was 
resolved into omnipotence; and after repeating at St. Mary’s ‘the 
Athanasian creed, I humbly acquiesced in the mystery of the real presence, 


‘ To take up half on trust, and half to try, 
Name it not faith but bungling bigotry. 
Both knave and fool the merchant we may call, 
To pay great sums and to compound the small ; 
For who would break with Heaven, and would not break for all.’¢ 


No sooner had I settled my new religion, than I resolved to profess 
myself a catholic. Youth is sincere and impetuous; and a momentary 
glow of enthusiasm had raised me above all temporal considerations. 

By the keen protestants who would gladly retaliate the example of 
persecution, a clamour is raised of the increase of popery ; and they are 
always loud to declaim against the toleration of priests and jesuits, who 
pervert so many of his majesty’s subjects from their religion and allegiance. 
On the present occasion, the fall of one or more of her sons directed this 
clamour against the university ; and it was confidently affirmed that 
popish missionaries were suffered, under various disguises, to introduce 
themselves into the colleges of Oxford. But justice obliges me to declare 
that, as far as relates to myself, this assertion is false ; and that I never 
conversed with a priest, or even with a papist, till my resolution from books 
was absolutely fixed. 

In my last excursion to London I addressed myself to Mr. Lewis, a 
Roman Catholic bookseller in Russell-street, Covent Garden, who recom+ 
mended me to a priest, of whose name and order I am at present ignorant, 
In our first interview he soon discovered that persuasion was needless. 
After sounding the motives and merits of my conversion, he consented to 
admit me into the pale of the church ; and at his feet, on the eighth of June 
1753, I solemnly, though privately, abjured the errors of heresy. The 
seduction of an English youth of family and fortune was an act of as much 
danger as glory ; but he bravely overlooked the danger, of which I was not 
then sufficiently informed. ‘ Where a person is reconciled to the see of 


* Dryden, The Hind and the Panther, 1., 141. 
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Rome, or procures others to be reconciled, the offence,’ (says Blackstone) 
‘amounts to high-treason.’ And if the humanity of the age would prevent 
the execution of this sanguinary statute, there were other laws, of a less 
odious cast, which condemned the priest to perpetual imprisonment, and 
transferred the proselyte’s estate to his nearest relation. 

An elaborate controversial epistle, approved by my director and 
addressed to my father, announced and justified the step which I had taken. 
My father was neither a bigot nor a philosopher ; but his affection deplored 
the loss of an only son, and his good sense was astonished at my strange 
departure from the religion of my country. 

In the first sally of passion he divulged a secret which prudence might 
have suppressed and the gates of Magdalen College were for ever shut 
against my return. 

Many years afterwards when the name of Gibbon was become as 
notorious as that of Middleton, it was industriously whispered at Oxford 
that the historian had formerly ‘turned papist’: my character stood 
exposed to the reproach of inconstancy ; and this invidious topic would 
have been handled without mercy by my opponents, could they have 
separated my cause from that of the university. For my own part, I am 
proud of an honest sacrifice of interest to conscience. I can never blush, 
if my tender mind was entangled in the sophistry that seduced the acute 
and manly understandings of Chillingworth and Bayle, who afterwards 
emerged from superstition to scepticism. 

This account of his conversion, written, let it be noted, in the 
complete scepticism of his middle life, some forty years after the 
event, gives us all we are ever likely to know about it, and on the 
whole it contains rather more details than we should have 
expected. Gibbon’s conversion to the Catholic Faith evidently 
made a great impression upon him, nor, as we shall see, did he 
give up his faith as easily as is generally supposed. 

As to the conversion itself, according to his own account he 
holds his college and the University mainly responsible by reason 
of their neglect of instruction 5 and quite definitely states that he 
fell by the ‘ noble hand’ of Bossuet. Lord Sheffield, however, 
says : 

Mr. Gibbon never talked with me on the subject of his conversion to 
popery but once ; and then he imputed his change to the works of Parsons 
the Jesuit * who lived in the reign of Elizabeth and who, he said, had urged 
all the best arguments in favour of the Roman Catholic religion. 

5 In regard to Gibbon’s censure see James Hurvis, A word or two in Vindication 
of the University of Oxford and of Magdalen College in particular from the Posthu- 
mous Aspertions of Mr. Gibbon. Privately printed circa 1800. This solemn and 
indignant tract fails to Vindicate but succeeds in Amusing ; the following, for 
instance, with its glance at the Commission in the Hampshire Yeomanry, is 
not altogether without delight : ‘ He (the author) cannot however help observing 
that the favourite reproaches with which the literary Major loads his bouncing 
historical periods when he means to let fly at the Church (of England) are 
Superstition, ignorance and prejudice.’ NHurvis was rector of Bishopstone. 

* This is the famous Catholic controversialist, Robert Persons or Parsons, 
$.J., born at Nether Stowey, in Somerset, June 24, 1546, died at Rome April 15, 
1610. 
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So it may have been some work of Fr. Parsons’ that ‘wag 
lent him. 

Gibbon does not tell us how he became acquainted with the 
‘Roman Catholic. bookseller’ in Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
This bookseller was Mr. John Lewis, and Lord Sheffield tells us 
that he learned from Mr. Lewis’s son that ‘ Gibbon’s conversion 
made some noise’ and Mr. Lewis ‘ was summoned before ‘the 
Privy Council and interrogated on the subject.’ There was a John 
Lewis, a bookseller and publisher in Covent Garden in or about 
1710. He was a native of Denbighshire, and had been educated 
probably at St. Omer’s College. He was for many years in the 
service of James II. at $t. Germain, and afterwards in that of his 
son the Chevalier de St. George, with whom he sailed for Scotland 
in Queen Anne’s time. He was a friend of Thomas Hearne, the 
antiquary, whom he met at Oxford in 1719, and an ally of the 
Jesuits, and was brought into trouble for printing a pamphlet, 
Vox populi Vox Dei, which was judged to be treasonable,” and he 
retired, to his native country, where he ended his days. Whether 
Gibbon’s bookseller was his son or grandson or nephew one cannot 
be sure. I find a bookseller who might be Gibbon’s John Lewis, 
or perhaps his father, named in the Catholic registers kept by the 
Rev. Bruno Cantrill, O.S.F., 1726-55, and referring, apparently, 
to the Sardinian Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.* The entry is 
dated July 5, 1726, and refers to the baptism of David, son of 
Mr. Lewis, bookseller, born July 3. 

The priest who baptised Gibbon is easier to identify. He was 
Fr. Bernard Baker, a Jesuit, and his name continually appears 
between the years 1753 and 1770 in the registers of the Lincoln's 
Inn Fields Chapel, of which he was one of the chaplains.® Through 
the kindness of the Rev. R. Steuart, S.J., of Farm Street, I am able 

.to give the following particulars of Father Bernard Baker (1698- 

1773). He entered the Society in 1721 at Watten, near St. Omer. 
He did his higher studies at Liége, and was professed of the four 
vows in 1739. In the Jesuit Catalogue for 1740 he is described as 
procurator to the London Mission, and he was still in that office 
in 1773, the year of his death, although in the Catalogue for 1767 
he is marked as senis fractus—‘ a broken-down old man.’ For 
most, or perhaps all, of this time he was chaplain to the Sardinian 
ambassador, though it is improbable that he was domiciled at the 
chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Gibbon does not seem to have hesitated to acquaint his father 

? The printer Matthews was tried and hanged at Tyburn for this pamphlet, 
November 6, 1719. Cf. Gillow, Biographical Dictionary of English Catholics, 
vol. iv., p. 209. 

® Catholic Record Society, vol. xix. (Miscellanea, XI.). p. 164. 


* Catholic Record Society; vol. xix., Lincoln’s Inn Fields Chapel Register 
(Miscellanea, X.I), pp. 202-404. 
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with the step he had taken, and no doubt in this he was under the 
direction of Fr. Baker. He describes his letter as ‘an elaborate 
and controversial epistle’ which ‘ announced and justified the 
step which I had taken,’ and Lord’ Sheffield tells us he described 
this letter as written ‘ with all the pomp, the dignity and self- 


satisfaction of a martyr.’ Though the letter had been approved 


by his director, if it were what Gibbon describes it, it can scarcely 
have been very tactful or wise. But when we consider the first 
step taken by that father to win his son from Catholicism, we 
may be sure that nothing even the author of the Decline and Fall 
could have written would have had much effect. The boy was 
taken within a few hours of his baptism to Putney and there 
handed over to his father’s friend, the noisy and brutal agnostic 
Mallet. Small, slight and delicate as Gibbon then: was, he was 
‘rather scandalised than reclaimed ’ by the philosophy. he heard 
from David Mallet. This man, originally Malloch, a ‘ whiffler in 
poetry ’ and a miscellaneous writer, was ‘ a great declaimer in all 
the London coffee-houses against Christianity.’ His sceptical 
views, or rather their obtrusion, disgusted even David Hume. 
He was a mean fellow too, as his conduct to Pope, whose kindness 
he requited with enmity and abuse; proves. He published an 
edition of Bolingbroke’s works in 1754; on which enterprise Dr. 
Johnson remarked that Bolingbroke had ‘spent his life in charging 
a gun against Christianity,’ and ‘had left half-a-crown to a 
hungry Scotchman to draw the trigger after his death.’ 

That Gibbon’s conversion was sincere he himself declares, and 
the steady, if passive, resistance he put up in defence of his faith 
attests it. When he tells us, in his plump and cynical and famous 
middle age, that ‘I must freely acknowledge that the sincere 
change of my speculative opinions was not influenced by any 
lively sense of devotion or enthusiasm’ he does himself wrong : 
though it may well be true that ‘in the giddyness of my age I 
had not seriously weighed the temporal consequences.’ 

These he was now to feel. The first marks of his father’s dis- 
pleasure, he tells us, ‘ rather astonished than afflicted me ; when 
he threatened to banish and disown and disinherit a rebellious son 
I cherished a secret hope that he would not be able or willing to 
effect his menaces.’ Eleven days after his baptism, on the advice 
of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Eliot, whose wife. was Gibbon’s cousin, 
he was bundled off to Switzerland: to.‘ the Protestant city of 
Lausanne’ lest he ‘ might be accessible to the seduction’ of his new 
friends. ‘No place in England was thought safe and convenient.’ 

It was Gibbon’s fate to be completely isolated. We see him 
depart from Dover in the care of M. Frey, a Swiss gentleman of 
Basle, on June 19, 1753, and, after ‘ a pretty tiresome journey of 
eleven days,’ travelling post by the direct road,'‘ through several 
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provinces of France,’ as he says in his grand manner, by St. 
Quentin, Rheims, Langres and Besancon, he arrived on June:3o 
at Lausanne, where he was immediately settled under the roof and 
tuition of M. Pavilliard, a Calvinist Minister. 

The picture which Gibbon gives us of M. Pavilliard is extremialy 
pleasing. It is true he admits that he was not ‘ eminent for genius 
or learning,’ and even what talents he had were underrated in 
public opinion ; he was credulous and easily imposed on, without 
eloquence or memory, so that he was a poor preacher ; but he 
had a clear head and a warm heart, ‘ his innate benevolence 
assuaged the spirit of his church ; he was rational and moderate,’ 
He eagerly defended the boy against the bitterness and severity 
of his father and his aunt, and, as it might seem, it was his sweet- 
ness of nature and temperament which finally won Gibbon from 
the embrace of the Catholic Church, persuaded him out of his faith 
and left him, empty of all conviction, ready for that brilliant and 
ironical sceptical philosophy which is the delight and the weak- 
ness of his great book. 

But if M. Pavilliard laboured with patience, and at last with 
success, to know the character and gain the affection of his 
English pupil, Gibbon was nevertheless isolated and in exile. He 
could not speak French, and knew little or nothing of the language, 
he found himself ‘ deprived of speech and learning,’ could not 
even ask or answer a question in the ordinary intercourse of life. 
A home-bred Englishman, he ‘found every custom offensive.’ 
Moreover, ‘I had now exchanged my elegant apartment in 
Magdalen College for a narrow gloomy street, the most unffe- 
quented of an unhandsome town.’ The house was inconvenient, 
his room small, ill-contrived and ill-furnished, and, instead of the 
companionable fire of his rooms at Oxford, was warmed by “the 
dull invisible heat of a stove.’ From a man he was ‘ degraded to 
the dependence of a schoolboy,’ without money or servant. And 
Mme. Pavilliard was, he tells us, a continual trial. Very different 
from her husband the Calvinist Minister, she governed the 
domestic economy with meanness. The food was poor and 
insufficient, the cooking bad, the linen uncleanly. ‘I now speak 
of her without resentment, but in sober truth she was ugly, dirty, 
proud, ill-tempered and covetous.’ These were some of those 
temporal consequences which ‘ in the sacrifice of this world to 
the next ’ he had not taken into account. Nevertheless—and it 
surely says much for the sincerity of his convictions— isolated as 
he was, in exile, in disgrace, deprived of every accustomed com- 
fort, without money and, of course, above all, without the support 
of the Sacraments and even of counsel, he held out and defended 
his faith for eighteen months, against every persuasion of interest 
and of M. Pavilliard. 
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Turning over the volumes of the Gibbon Papers in the Manu- 

script Room at the British Museum, one is touched in reading his 
letters, written in a clear, round, boyish hand, to his father and 
his aunt, Miss Porter, his mother’s sister, to whose care his mother 
had confided him in her will, by their humility, courage, and good 
sense. They should have moved those to whom they were 
addressed, who now appear to us merely stupid and unfeeling in 
their ridiculous conventionality, utterly unclairvoyant as they 
were of the bright and glancing spirit, which, in the inscrutable 
providence of God, they, in their hopeless ignorance and medio- 
crity, were able to maim and oppress. Qver one of these boyish 
letters one more humane than the recipient-has written in indigna- 
tion the following comment : ‘ Pray remember this letter was not 
addressed to his Mother-in-Law (Step Mother) but to his Aunt an 
old Cat as she was to refuse his request.’ Another volume full of 
the exquisitely written manuscript of his memoirs and letters 
contains a great lock of beautiful dark hair which surely cannot 
have come from the greasy bewigged head of the obese, and, alas, 
stinking, elderly man of the Decline and Fall; it must, one 
thinks, have been raped from the boy, who, in spite of everything, 
remains among those who in the courts of Oxford saw the vision 
of a Milk White Hind immortal and unchanged. 

The rest is the story, not certainly of Gibbon’s return to Pro- 
testantism, but of the slow murder—no, that is too violent a word 
—the slow suffocation in him of the Catholic faith and the pre- 
paration of his mind for that ironical contempt of Christianity 
itself, and of all Christian systems and philosophies, which is at 
the very root of his great book and his famous sentimentalities 
over the grave of Paganism and the Pagan Empire. 

The story may be followed almost step by step in the letters 
of M. Pavilliard.1® The first is dated July 25, 1753, less than a 
month after Gibbon’s arrival, and is addressed to Gibbon’s father, 
and, like all these letters, is written in French, which I shall 
translate. After saying that Monsieur de Gibbon is well and that 
the writer had reason to think that the boy had taken a liking for 
him, which charmed him, he continues : 


I have not yet undertaken to speak with him on matters of Religion, 
because I do not understand English well enough to carry on a long 
conversation in that tongue, although I read English authors with suffi- 
Cient facility ; and Monsieur de Gibbon does not understand enough of 
French, but he is making much progress. I am very content with the 
manners and sweetness of character of Monsieur your Son, and I flatter 
myself that I shall always be able to speak of him to you with praise. He 
is applying himself much to reading. 


1© Add. MSS., Brit. Mus. 34887 (Gibbon Papers, vol. xi.). 
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. This ironical situation continues for a time.. On August 13, 
1753, M. Pavilliard again writes to Mr. Gibbon : 


Monsieur de Gibbon is well by God’s grace ; I am fond of him and am 
extremely attached to him because he is doux et tranquille. In regard to his 
sentiments, although I have said nothing to him as yet, I have hope that he 
will open his eyes to the truth. I think this, because he has chosen two 
books of controversy from my study which he has taken to his room, and 
he is reading them. He has charged me to offer you his very humble 
respects and to ask you to allow him to go to the riding-school : this 
exercise should help to give strength to his body : that is the idea he has, 


In a letter of October 31, 1753, in reply to one from Gibbon 
pére in which he had enjoined M. Pavilliard to keep his son at his 
studies and hoped he went out little, M. Pavilliard says that 
‘Monsieur vétre fils est d’un charactére Serieux, qu’il se plait 4 
réfléchir,’ and that, in short, it would be wiser to induce him to 
go out more, lest his character should grow too sombre. He 
adds : 


Je me suis apergu qu'il était attaché au parti du Pretendant, il s’en est 
déclaré assez ouvertement dans la suite. J’ai combattu ses idées sans 
faire semblant que c’était les Siennes et sans marquer aucune intention de 
lui faire de la peine, il a repliqué plusieurs fois, mais & la fin j’ai tellement 
renversé tous ses raisonnements qu’il n’en parle plus et qu’il s’exprime sur 
le sujet du Roi d’une maniére bien différente de ce qu’il faisait autrefois. 
Je n’assurerai pas cependent qu’il ait entitrement changé d’idées, parcequ’il 
parle peu et que je n’ai pas voulu faire connaitre que j’avais dessein de 
l’emporter sur lui. 


This seems to be all we hear of Gibbon’s attachment to the Stuart 
cause. 

Eight months later, on June 26, 1754, M. Pavilliard writes 
again to Mr. Gibbon, and we are in the midst of the fight for the 
boy’s soul. 


Monsieur : I hope you will pardon my long silence in view of the news 
I have to tell you. If I have delayed so long, it is neither through forget- 
fulness nor through negligence, but I believed from week to week to be 
able to announce that Monsieur your Son had entirely renounced the false 
ideas that he had embraced ; but it has been necessary to dispute the 
ground foot by foot, and indeed I have not found him light minded, one 
who passes quickly from one opinion to another. Often when I had 
destroyed all his ideas on an article, so that he had nothing to reply— 
which he acknowledged frankly—he has told me that he did not think 
that there was anything to answer to me. Indeed I have not judged it 
necessary to push him @ bout and to extract from him an avowal which his 
heart would not acknowledge. I have given him therefore time to reflect; 
all my books were at his disposition ; I returned to the charge when he 
assured me that he had studied the matter as well as he was able, et enfin 
j Gablissais une verité. 

I was persuaded, that when I should have destroyed the principal 
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errors of the Roman Church, I had only to make him see that the others 
depended on the first and that they could not subsist when the funda- 
mentals were overthrown ; but as I have said, I deceived myself, it has 
been necessary to treat each article in its entirety. By the grace of God, 
I have not lost my time, and to-day even though he still preserves certain 
remains of his pernicious errors, I dare to say that he is no longer a member 


‘of the Roman Church. This is where we have got to. 


T have overthrown the infallibility of the Church ; I have proved that 
St. Peter was never Chief of the Apostles: that even if he had been, the 
Pope is not his successor ; that it is doubtful whether St. Peter was ever 
in Rome, but supposing he were, he was never bishop of that town ; that 
transubstantiation is a human invention and not really ancient in the 
Church ; that the adoration of the Eucharist and the withdrawal of the 
Cup are contrary to the word of God ; that there are saints, but that we 
do not know what they do, and in consequence one cannot pray to them ; 
that the respect and the culte that are rendered to relics are to be con- 
demned ; that there is no purgatory, and that the doctrine-of indulgences 
is false ; that the Lenten fast and the abstinences of Friday and Saturday 
are ridiculous to-day, and in the way that the Roman Church prescribes 
them ; that the imputation which the Church of Rome makes against us 
of varying in our doctrine and of having as reformers persons whose 
conduct and morals have been a scandal are entirely false . . . 


Let us pause here after this tremendous achievement of 
M. Pavilliard’s, if only to take breath ; and let us try to get a 
glimpse of Gibbon under this avalanche. ‘M. Pavilliard,’ says 
Lord Sheffield, ‘ has described to me the astonishment with which 
he gazed on Mr. Gibbon standing before him, a thin little figure 
with a large head, disputing and urging, with the greatest ability, 
all the best arguments that had ever been used in favour of 


M. Pavilliard’s letter continues : 


You understand, Monsieur, that these articles made the subject of a 
long discussion, it has been necessary to give Monsieur your Son time to 
meditate my reasons and to search for replies. Many times I have asked 
him whether my proofs and my reasons appeared to him convincing ; he 
has always assured me that they did, in such a fashion that I dare to 
assure you, as I have told him himself, that he has not been a Roman 
Catholic for some little time. I flatter myself that after obtaining the 
victory on these articles, I shall have it on the rest with the assistance of 
God. So that I count on informing you in a short time that the work is 
finished, and I must tell you that although I have found Monsieur your 
Son very firm in his ideas, I have found him reasonable ; he has given 
himself up to the light, and is not what one calls chicaneur. 

With reference to the article of the abstinence of Friday and Saturday, 
a long time after I had written you that he had not ever mentioned that 
he wished to observe it, about the beginning of the month of March I per- 
ceived one Friday that he ate no meat. I spoke to him privately to know 
the reason fearing he was indisposed. He replied that he had done it by 
design, and that he had considered himself obliged to conform to the 
practice of a church of which he was a member. We spoke for some time 
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on this subject. He assured me that he only envisaged it as une pratique 
bonne a la verité which he ought to follow, though he did not think it holy 
in itself or of divine institution. I did not think it necessary to insist for 
the time, nor to force him to act against ses lumiéres ; I have discussed this 
article which is certainly one of the least important, the least fundamental ; 
and yet a considerable time was necessary in order that I might undeceive 
him and make him understand that he was wrong to subject himself to the 
practice of a church that he no longer recognised as infallible ;. that if this 
practice had some utility in its institution yet it had none in itself, since 
it contributed in nothing to the purity of morals, so that there was no 
reason, either in the institution of this practice, or in the practice in itself 
that authorised him to submit himself to it ; that to-day it was only une 
affaive d'intévét since with a little money one could obtain Dispensations 
pour manger gras,etc. In such ways I have brought him back to Christian 
liberty with much trouble, and only in the last few weeks. I have made 
him promise to write to you to tell you where he is and the state of his 
health, and I believe he has done so. 


It is curious that in all this discussion with M. Pavilliard, in 
which so many great questions are disposed of and so many 
dogmas refuted, we have only a passing reference to ‘ the hard 
doctrine of transubstantiation,’ which, as Gibbon tells us, when 
about to become a Catholic, ‘was smoothed by the protestant 
belief in the mystery of the Trinity.’ But if the great dogma 
scarcely appears in M. Pavilliard’s letters it was discussed and 
disposed of with the rest. In the Autobiography we read : 


Pavilliard was not unmindful that his first task, his most important 
duty was to reclaim me from the errors of Popery. The intermixture of 
sects has rendered the Swiss Clergy acute and learned on the topics of 
controversy ; and I have some of his letters in which he celebrates the 
dexterity of this attack and my gradual concession after a firm and well- 
managed defence. I was willing, and I am now willing, to allow him an 
handsome share of the honour of my conversion ; yet I must observe that 
it was principally effected by my private reflexions, and I still remember 
my solitary transport at the discovery of a philosophical argument against 
the doctrine of transubstantion [sic] : that the text of scripture, which 
seems to inculcate the real presence is attested only by a single sense—our 
sight ; while the real presence itself is disproved by three senses — the 
sight, the touch and the taste. 


Evidently those ‘acute and learned Swiss Clergy’ were not 
unacquainted with St. Thomas Aquinas, and we may be forgiven 
perhaps if we prefer his philosophy as well as his poetry : 


Visus, tactus, gustus in te fallitur, 
Sed auditu solo tuto creditur : 
Credo, quidquid dixit Dei Filius 
Nil hoc verbo Veritatis verius. 
In Cruce latebat sola Deitas, 
At hic latet simul et humanitas ; 
Ambo tamen credens atque confitens 
Peto, quod petivit latro poenitens. 
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The end was evidently at hand. M. Pavilliard’s letter of 
June 26, 1754, is followed by another letter six months later, 
dated January 28, 1755, addressed to Gibbon’s maternal aunt and 

, Miss Porter. It is written in English and in Gibbon’s 
round, neat, boyish hand ; one may suppose he translated it from 
M. Pavilliard’s French, which, presumably, Miss Porter would not 
have been able to read. 


MADAM, 

As I have a piece of news extremely interressing [sic] to acquaint you 
with, I cannot any longer defer answering to the letter you honoured mewith. 
God has at length blessed my cares and heard your prayers ; I have had 
the satisfaction of bringing back Mr. Gibbon to the bosom of our Reformed 
Church, he has communicated with us Christmas Day last with devotion; 
he appears satisfied with what he has done and I am persuaded is at 
present as little inclined to the sentiments of the Church of Rome as I am 
myself. I have made use with him neither of vigour nor artifice. I have 
never hurried him in his decisions, but have always left him the time to 
reflect on every article; he has been persuaded of the integrity of my 
intentions, he has heard me as a friend and I have served him as a guide 
to enter into the road of truth. God Almighty be blessed for it. I pray 
that God to strengthen him more and more in the right way and to make 
him a faithful member of his church. I ought to render him the justice 
to say, I never found him obstinate. He has been fixed in his Ideas, but 
when he has seen the light he has rendered himself. His behaviour has 
been very regular and has made no slips, except that of Gaming twice and 
losing much more than I desired. I hope, Madam, you will acquaint Mr. 
Gibbon with your Satisfaction, and restore him your affection, which 
though his errors may have weakened they have not, I am sure, destroyed. 
As his father has allowed him the bare necessaries but nothing more, I dare 
beg you to grant him some tokens of your satisfaction. I am convinced 
he will employ them well and I even flatter myself he will give (me) the 
direction. of them, for he has promised me never to play any more any 
games of Chance. I wish you Madam all kinds of prosperity.** 


In February Gibbon himself writes to Miss Porter to tell her 
the ‘ good news,’ and how he ‘ declared it to the ministers of the 
town assembled at M. Pavilliard’s who having examined me 
approved of.it, and permitted me to receive the Communion with 
them which I did Christmas Day from the hands of M. Pavilliard, 
who appeared extremely glad of it. I am so myself and do assure 
you feel a joy pure, and the more so as I know it to be not only 
innocent but laudable.’ ‘The various articles of the Romish 
creed ’ had ‘ disappeared like a dream.’ 

A note of perhaps unintentional irony, creeps into this 
letter : 


I have [he writes] in all my letters taken notice of the movements of 
my mind. Entirely Catholic when I came to Lausanne, wavering long 


11 Add MSS., Brit. Mus. 34883 (Gibbon Papers, vol. x.), 
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between the two systems and at last fixed for the Protestant, when that 
conflict was over I had still another difficulty. Brought up with all the 
ideas of the Church of England, I could scarcely resolve to communion 
with Presbyterians, as all the people of this country are. I at last got 
over it in considering that whatever difference there may be between their 
churches and ours in the government and discipline, they still regard us as 
brethren and profess the same faith as us. 


One passes on with a smile not only at the slip in grammar; 
one passes on to ask why was this boy left in such complete isola- 
tion by the vast international community which had just received 
him. ‘Entirely Catholic when I came to Lausanne, wavering long 
between the two systems...’ What, then, one asks, was the 
Church doing ? 

Gibbon himself is astonished and hurt at the isolation in which 
he was left to sink or swim. ‘I have since reflected with sur- 
prise,’ he writes in middle age, ‘that as the Romish Clergy of 
every part of Europe maintain a close correspondénce with each 
other, they never attempted by letters or messages to rescue me 
from the hands of the heretics or at least to confirm my zeal and 
constancy in the profession of the faith.’ Again he writes: ‘ My 
pride was perhaps offended by their neglect.’ 

Had Gibbon been a boy in our day, I suppose at the age of 
sixteen he would have been refused baptism without the consent 
of his parents, till he was of age, unless, indeed, he were in danger 
of death. Yes, but Fr. Bernard Baker, S.J., did receive Gibbon 
and baptised him. From that moment he was a Catholic and the 
Church responsible to God for him. I cannot answer the points 
which puzzled Gibbon. Why he was so neglected, why no letter 
at least to confirm him, a neophyte, in his new-found faith ever 
reached him. I cannot answer. Were there no ‘ neighbouring 
priests of France and Savoy who must have corresponded with 
their English brethren ? ’ 

But if the Church slept, the Master was at hand. There is a 
very significant remark in the letter he wrote to his father, still 
in that boyish hand, on March 1, 1755. ‘ The only news I have 
to tell you is that the famous M. de Voltaire is come to spend as 
he says the rest of his days here.’ 

Gibbon’s first essay in writing had been prompted while he 
was still an undergraduate at Magdalen by Voltaire’s Age of 
Louis XIV. The interval between this and actual personal 
contact with the great French sceptic had been filled with that 
vision of the Catholic faith now ‘ faded as a dream,’ and never to 
return—indeed, to appear thereafter as a nightmare. The Master 
was come. Henceforth Gibbon is the pupil of that clear and 
mighty French intelligence, his mind but a reflection of the far 
greater mind which in its exquisite and unscrupulous irony was 
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to destroy the society in which both it and its child were 
at home. 

It would be an impertinence to praise The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, a book so famous, a book which I love and 
revere for its majesty, its beauty, its irony and learning, and have 
read, and shall read as long as I live, over and over again. But 
perhaps it may be permitted to one of my persuasion just to 
glance at, just to suggest, the far greater book there might have 
been if Gibbon had remained a Catholic. That book informed 
with the philosophy of St. Thomas would not have mistaken the 
gold for the glitter, would not have been obliged to forget the 
Middle Age, would not have been unable to explain Chartres and 
Rheims and Wells and Exeter. But one might as well regret— 
as one does—that Milton was not Catholic; one might as well 
dream of what Paradise Lost night have been. It is ill blaming a 
book or a poem because it is not something quite different. It is 
perhaps just permissible to point out how very near Gibbon was 
to being on the side of the Angels. 

Epwarp Hutton. 
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GOETHE A HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 


* Wir heissen euch hoffen.’ 


GOETHE’s two most recent biographers, Professor J. G. Robertson 
in 19277 and Mr. H. W. Nevinson in a centenary volume, remind 
us that his lifetime extended from the age of Frederick the Great 
through the French Revolution and Napoleon to the epoch of 
the Reform Act in England: from August 1749 to March 1832, 
Thus, a flexile writer, borrowing a trick of style from the 
impressionist school of historians, and winding distant horns 
through homely scenes, might bid us hearken to Fielding’s Tom 
Jones when Goethe is lying in his cradle and to Browning's 

Pauline while he is carried to his grave. 
These sounds from without are the more harmonious because 
Goethe was a great European. He may fairly be called the 
greatest European since Erasmus. In some respects he reminds 
us of Erasmus. We think of both in European terms and in 
relation to the movements of their own times. Not so much the 
movements of kings and armies, though Goethe accompanied 
these now and then, and, like a Gracia capia in his own person, 
met the rude Corsican and captivated him, but the march of 
mind and the growth of knowledge, which take no count of 
national frontiers. Erasmus, ‘ the educator of Europe,’ as Foster 
Watson called him in this Review exactly sixteen years ago, was 
born at Rotterdam and educated at Deventer and other centres 
of learning in his day. He drank up the Renaissance on its 
native soil, and after several visits to England, including one 
when Colet founded St. Paul’s School, he settled at Basle in 
1514 till his death in 1536. Goethe, our ‘ spiritual teacher,’ as 
Carlyle called him in the tribute from fifteen Englishmen which 
reached him on his eighty-second and last birthday, was born at 
Frankfurt and educated at Leipzig and other university centres. 
_He, too, found his soul in Italy, and, though he never came to 
England, he was close to the minds of Scott, Carlyle, and Byron. 
He settled at Weimar, where he was associated with Schiller 
from 1794 to 1805. Erasmus and Goethe, living more or less 
dependent lives near a patron and a printing-press or theatre, 

1 The Life and Work of Goethe, new edition, rewritten, 1932. 
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were yet independent of their surroundings; they practised a 
happy faculty of sudden flight and were in the midst of Europe 
where they dwelt. They might have said of Europe as Sir John 
Denham said of the poets’ hill : 

Where the Muses and their train resort, 

Parnassus stands ; if I can be to thee 

A poet, thou Parnassus art to me. 


One touch in common should be indicated. Mr. Saintsbury, 
the octogenarian de nos jours whose sayings will one day make 
a saga, reminds us that the Colloguies of Erasmus contained the 
seeds of the drama and the novel. ‘ Everybody ought to know,’ 
he tells us in the manner of Macaulay and his schoolboy, ‘ the 
way in which the failing and still admirable art of Scott has 
turned, with the slightest possible alteration, the famous account 
of the German inns in the Diversoria into a vivid chapter of 
Anne of Geierstein.’ I confess that I had not realised it till he 
told me, but probably everybody knows what ‘ we in England 
cannot forget,’ as Professor Robertson says, that Goethe’s Gétz 
von Berlichingen ‘may have been the acorn from which sprang 
our Waverley Novels.’ So Scott, who also died in 1832, joins us 
to both great Europeans. 

Writing of Goethe’s English contacts we come to a kind of 
triple link in the famous apostrophe of Carlyle: ‘Close thy 
Byron, open thy Goethe!’ It is more often repeated than 
understood. What Carlyle meant, or may be presumed to have 
meant, if we measure the dictum by a passage in his Lectures on 
Heroes, is that Byron sought, but did not find, ‘what we may 
call a life in the Divine Idea of the World.’ Carlyle admits that 
he is speaking figuratively. He refers in that context, it will be 
remembered, to the Tombs of literary heroes, ‘ monumental heaps 
under which three spiritual giants lie buried.’ The three were 
Johnson, Burns and Rousseau, partial heroes in Carlyle’s 
estimation, and Byron’s cairn might have made a fourth. 
Goethe, he said, would be found to surpass them all. The 
prediction was conjectural at the time, which was not yet ripe 
for a full study : 


At present, such is the general state of knowledge about Goethe, it 
were worse than useless to attempt speaking of him in this case. Speak 
as I might, Goethe, to the great majority of you, would remain problematic, 
vague ;. no impression but a false one could be realised. 


But partly by the boon of his long life and partly by the 
power of silence, which Carlyle counted as the gift of unhurried 
years; Goethe was expected to excel the three brave men who 
fell before ‘ mountains of impediment’; and elsewhere, writing | 
in 1832, Carlyle put off till ‘a century hence ’'—the present 
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year, as a fact—the true measure and estimate of Goethe's 
significance. . 

Even so, the Goethe-Byron Janus ritual strikes modem 
readers as a little rash. For Goethe himself never closed his 
Byron. He opened him wider than before in act iii of part ii of 
Faust, where the vision of Euphorion dead was to recall Byron’s 
“ well-known figure’ to the perceptive, romantic audience, and 
Carlyle, too, could not shut Byron out. In all but the accidents 
of fate and fortune the proud peasant had more than he knew 
in common with the proud peer. Both hated shams and pretence, 
Both inveighed against custom and opinion. Both were uncon- 
ventional moralists and masters of the rhetorician’s arts. Com- 
pare the opening of the Lectures on Heroes (‘The Hero as 
Divinity ’) with the close of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage (canto 
IV., xciii. and onwards), and this essential likeness emerges 
through all superficial differences. The likeness is deeper than 
the differences, and, if due allowance be made for the unequal 
fate of these contemporaries—Byron died in the reign of George 
IV.; Carlyle lived till within six years of Queen Victoria’s first 
jubilee—it will be seen to absorb the differences in the clear 
light of a common purpose. For Byron, too, in a sense—a very 
charitable sense, it may be, and haply to the detriment of right 
action—was likewise preoccupied with righteousness. Lord 
Morley, writing in 1870, when Carlyle was still living, declared 
that Carlyle’s doctrine had effectually ‘ routed Byronism.’ But 
the fact is, Byronism was routed, not by Carlyle or another, 
but by the death of Byron himself. Add to Byronism the 
fulfilled renown which Carlyle lived to inherit, and Morley’s notes 
of contrast are touched to a deeper sympathy. 


Carlylism [he writes] is the male of Byronism. It is Byronism with 
thew and sinew, bass pipe and shaggy bosom. There is the same grievous 
complaint against the time and its men and its spirit, something even of 
the same contemptuous despair, the same sense of the puniness of man 
in the centre of a cruel and frowning universe ; but there is in Carlylism 
a deliverance from it all, indeed the only deliverance possible. Its despair 
is a despair without misery. Labour in a high spirit, duty done, and 
right service performed in fortitudinous temper—here was, not indeed a 
way out, but a way of erect living within. 


It was, I fancy, this ‘ deliverance,’ or Erlésung, extra to Byron 
in Carlyle and recognised by Carlyle in Goethe, for which he 
bade us exchange the two prophets. It was an exchange, not 
for contrast, but for complement. Byron had died and Goethe 
was alive. It was not a time for heroes to die. 

Neither then nor later did it much matter that the 
‘ deliverance’ was by faith, not by works. When a ‘ Voice 
(from above) ’ at the end of Faust, part i., corrected the verdict 
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of Mephistopheles on Margaret from ‘she is judged’ to ‘is 
delivered,’ it corresponded to the voice which still speaks of 
hope to suffering humanity. Carlyle may have found more in 
Goethe than he ever put into his philosophy. The actual basis 
of Goethe’s belief in salvation by pain and tears may have been 
shallower than it seemed to the author of the doctrine of work 
But the hundred years which have elapsed since Goethe’s death)) 
have been extraordinarily kind to his teaching. They have 
emptied philosophy of many shibboleths and shaken the 
foundations of belief, thus taking us further from the mood in 
which Carlyle worshipped his German master, but they have’ 


filled the husks with his good grain and stopped the flaws with 
his fair hope. He did not suit the middle of the nineteenth 


century, the time shortly after his death, so well as he suits the 
present day. Professor Robertson notes that the centenary of 
his birth in 1849 was the occasion of a ‘ lukewarm celebration,’ 
when ‘ the esteem in which Goethe was held was at its lowest ebb.’ 
The centenary of his death this year sees that esteem at its 
highest. Carlyle’s vision of his supremacy is justified, though 
not precisely, as sometimes happens, for the causes adduced by 
the seer. We live in a less exacting age. The sterner tenets of 
the gospel of work do not fit the conscience of a generation 
which has conceded deliverance by the dole. Goethe is lifted 
out of the sombre milieu in which Carlyle would have subdued 
him to the presbyters, and is available for erring mankind. We 
learn to read him over again without the portentous recom- 
mendation to close our Byron for the second lesson. We move 
the more freely, accordingly, in his serene and tolerant light. 

It is hardly fanciful to say that the twentieth century has 
come to meet Goethe along two lines of modern sympathy. The 
first is his interest in science. Professor Robertson writes that 


It is no idle claim to say that Goethe was the last of the great minds 
of our race to be at home in both poetry and science, which the nineteenth 
century, with its enormous strides in scientific discovery, was to separate 
by so wide a gulf and often bring into irreconcilable antagonism. 


This claim, though not idle, is rather big. A Victorian memory 
recalls from Huxley’s biography and other sources that men of 
science hastened in 1892 to do honour to Tennyson as a confrére, 
and the present generation possesses in The Testament of Beauty 
a physician-poet’s bridge across the gulf. They made, it is true, 
enormous strides, the scientific discoverers of the nineteenth 
century, but it was their view, not ours, that they were separate 
from the poets and divided from them by an irreconcilable 
antagonism. Science is nearer to poetry to-day than Goethe 


imagined or Erasmus Darwin fancied. ‘The most poetical of 
the sciences ’ Sir James Jeans has called the study of astronomy, 
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and Goethe would not gainsay him. Indeed, we may go further 
and submit that Goethe would be equally at home to-day in 
talking to Sir James about the stars or to Sir Arthur Keith 
about morphology, or even to Einstein about relativity. For 
the sciences have come to meet Goethe by shedding a little of 
their dogmatism, and filling their margins with lucent hope. It 
is not what Goethe discovered, the value of which is disputed, 
but the spirit in which he sought and his perception of the unity 
of knowledge which join him to the progressive minds of our 
own day. 

The second line of sympathy which brings us back to him is 
his unashamed love of women. The particular interest in sex 
matters which has broken the bounds of the nineteenth century 
may go too far for some tastes. But we shall not be wallowing 
in it if we claim that it has humanised much biographical 
literature. Byron himself, Shelley, Lytton, Nelson and others 
are better known to us. It has increased appreciation of 
Wordsworth by exhuming his first daughter from her French 
grave, and it is adding a psychological condonation to G, H. 
Lewes’s description of Goethe as an ‘ inconstant lover.’ ‘ Nunquam 
poeta nisi podager was the confession of an old Roman poet, 
and if Goethe’s gout took a livelier form his metre too was less 
halting. Whenever he loved he wrote poetry, not mere love- 
poetry, be it noted, if that epithet may stand, but poetry inspired 
by mortal love to rise to the love which moves the sun and 
other stars. Verily his Dichiungled to Wahrheit. He transmuted 
his experience into wisdom, and it was in the search of wisdom 
that he loved and rode away. The sorrow of love brought the 
joy of loving : 


Du gingst, ich stund und sah zur Erden, 
Und sah dir nach mit nassem Blick. 

Und doch, welch Gliick geliebt zu werden 
Und lieben, Gétter, welch ein Gliick ! 


The lover’s flight led him back to love : 


Empfinde hier, wie mit allmacht’gem Triebe 
Ein Herz das andre zieht, 

Und dass vergebens Liebe 

Vor Liebe flieht. 


The lovers’ paradise shone afar : 


Kennst du das Land wo die Zitronen bliihn, 

Im dunkeln Laub die Gold-Orangen gliihn, 

Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 

Die Myrte still und hoch der Lorbeer steht— 
Kennst du es wohl? Dahin, dahin, 
Mécht’ich mit dir, O mein Geliebter, ziehn | 
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Always, through all the changes in the name of the beloved 
(Name ist Schall und Rauch, 
Umnebelnd Himmelsglut), 
the Zug nach Liebe with irresistible might drove him on : 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 






Zieht uns hinan. 


The critics’ categories vanish before Goethe in the noise and 
smoke (the ‘ Schall und Rauch ’) of the names of love, and this, 
too, brings him nearer to our own time. The old, tiresome 
distinction between Classic and Romantic, which has absorbed 
so many gallons of ink, was obliterated by Goethe while Mme. 
de Staél was still alive. It might be her unenviable privilege, 
claimed for her in 1814 by a Quarterly reviewer, to have ‘ made 
the British public familiar with these expressions.’ It was 
Goethe’s boon to lovers of great literature to make them meaning- 
less in practice. He dramatised Gétz and Tasso, he learnt from 
Herder and Schiller, he wrote ballads and epigrams, he composed 
in folksong and hexameters. But we need not insist on these 
fused opposites. Their proof is contained in Euphorion, the 
ofispring of Helena and Faust, and the reconciler of the querelle des 
anciens et desmodernes, For Byron, as Goethe said to Eckermann, 
referring to Euphorion’s outward features, was neither classic nor 
romantic, neither ancien nor moderne ; ‘he is as the present day 
itself.’ 

' ‘There is a brilliant passage in Mr. Nevinson’s centenary 
volume (Goethe as Man and Poet) which I should like to quote 
at this point. If I were making an anthology I should put it 
next to the well-known passage beginning ‘Where does it all 
come from ? ’ in Dr. Garrod’s essay on Virgil in English Literature 
and the Classics. It reads: 


In those days Germany was still the home, sweet home, of ghosts, and 
now the Romanticists enticed them from their lurking-places in swarms. 
Out they all tumbled—spectres of fairies and cobolds and elves and 
sprites, melancholic water-nymphs, men without shadows and shadows 
without men, and phantom bridegrooms and clammy brides. Out they 
tumbled, delighted to exchange chilly old castles, churchyards and fens 
even for the garrets of literary men. Intruding into the lecture-rooms of 
the University itself, they danced round the professor’s chair and whirled 
in his brain. They amalgamated with national life. They inspired the 
national contest for freedom, and in the vast turmoil of the next ten 
years there were combatants who have never been reckoned by military 










































Goethe responded to this ghostly summons, and even heard it 
in the midst of sterner calls. His Erlkénig was as true to his 
philosophy as was his part in the Duke of Weimar’s campaign ; 
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his Sehnsucht was as real as his administrative talent. By some 
critics the catholicity of his intellect has been contrasted with 
the ‘provincialism’ of his life. He was content to be what 
his countrymen call kleinstédtig. He only once visited Berlin, 
The horizon of the duchy sufficed him, despite the gossip about 
Christiane, and municipal duties, and the poodle on the stage, 
But he was content to be provincial in his surroundings, a 
provincial dweller though never a parochial thinker, because his 
kingdom lay without. Like Shakespeare, whose mastery he 
acknowledged in an age which deemed him uncouth, Goethe 
found his Stratford in Weimar and his America at home. After 
all, what has the aeroplane added to the mind which invented 
Hamlet either in range of perception or in swiftness of communi- 
cation? They confound the body with the soul who infer 
a spiritual narrowness from the cubic area of Goethe’s Gartenhaus, 
When his spirit was in danger of domestication he moved his 
huge body away, and laughed and loved in another place. He 
was always the guardian of his own soul, so much so that he 
would not even yield it to the blithe young mother in Frankfurt 
to whom he owed his Frohnatur. Fathers of poets are often 
figures of fun (or is it that most fathers are, and only the poets let 
us know it ?), but their mothers have been held in higher honour, 
and Goethe’s infrequent visits to the Frau Rat, particularly 
after her widowhood, are more noticeable than his change of 
loves. He took his comfort where he found it, extending a 
tolerant tenderness, of the surface rather than the depths, to 
mother, wife, and son, the last of whom exacted most, but was 
always self-dedicated to further objects. Without insisting too 
strongly on the comparative worth of those objects, we may 
compare his attitude to family ties with that enjoined in certain 
passages of the Gospels. 

And this brings us to Goethe’s central fire. The ‘hope’ 
which he proffered to humanity in a European ordeal as searching 
as our own was not to be attained without effort. Goethe was 
no easy optimist, no armchair spectator of others’ woes. The 
doctrine of Entbehren and Verzichtung, of renunciation and doing 
without, was essential to his creed and practice. To follow him 
was to follow a teacher who travelled light and high. Open his 
pages where we may, we find him relentless in pursuit. He 
loved and lost, as has befallen lesser men, but he kept silence 
about his loss : 

Eine Liebe hatt’ich, sie war mir lieber als alles ! 
Aber ich hab’sie nicht mehr ! Schweig’ und ertrag’ den Verlust. 


He studied physics and other sciences : 
Sei es mein einziges Gliick, dich zu beriihren, Natur 
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But the study was not enough for him : 


Denn unfiihlend 
Ist die Natur, 


and the sun shines on good and bad. Man is reserved for another 
destiny, and by his power of discrimination and judgment can 
achieve the seeming impossible and find eternity in an hour : 


Nur allein der Mensch 
Vermag das Unmégliche ; 
Er unterscheidet, 

Wahlet und richtet ; 

Er kann dem Augenblick 
Dauer verleihen. 


With this perception we may associate the unsurpassable /finis 
to Faust : 

Das Unzulangliche, 

Hier wird ’s Ereigniss ; 

Das Unbeschreibliche, 

Hier ist es gethan. 
For the revelation of science is inadequate, not because men 
seek it without pains, but because it reveals less than truth. 
They must eat their bread with tears and spend their night- 
watches a-weeping, if they are to know the whole. Who will 
not follow this counsel— 


Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Machte ! 


He is not to envy their beauty, but to look up at it with joy, 
but for all the joy of the daylight— 


Verweinen lasst die Nachte mich, 
So lang ich weinen mag. 


A strange teacher and an odd charter—Goethe vindicating 
the right of weeping; and, indeed, it seems to contradict his 
Frohnatur. But was he so naturally joyous? His mother 
was, and perhaps she jarred him, lest she should pierce his 
disguise, wherein may lie the explanation of his rare visits to 
Frankfurt. Certainly, as a working poet, he was moved by grief 
rather than by joy. The suicide of his friend Jerusalem in 1772, 
the death of Schiller in 1805 were the events which stirred him 
most deeply and helped to make his Werther and his Faust. 
But he was not stirred to complaining or to elegy: his few 
memorial verses on Schiller are not elegiac in tone, with their 
invective at the bondage of das Gemeine. Always he urged 
Leiden ohne Klagen, the unseen tears of the heart that builds 
on ruins, the constructive mood which turns personal loss into 
others’ gain. And so we see the true meaning of his purest 
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lyric, in which the quiet of folded hills and the hush of songbi 
in the woods are rendered into the peace of those who h 
learned to wait. Patience is the condition of action, renunci; 

is the beginning of attainment. It is sound doctrine now as ¢ 
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